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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

(1) Standing Conference of Orthodox Bishops in America 

With the sixth meeting of Orthodox Bishops held in Boston on January 24, 1962, 
the formative period of the Standing Conference seems to have come to its end. The 
constructive decisions taken in Boston clearly indicate that the movement towards a 
living and real cooperation has now acquired a solid foundation. 

The Conference adopted the text of a Pastoral Letter to be read in all Orthodox 
churches on the Sunday of Orthodoxy: 

“In the Name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

“Beloved spiritual children: 

“Behold, how good and joyful a thing it is to dwell together in unity.” 

“On this day, when all together we commemorate the triumph of the Orthodox 
faith over all distortions, heresies and schisms, and rededicate ourselves to the service 
of our Holy Church, we, the Bishops of the Orthodox Churches in America share with 
you the joy that we find in our unity of faith and love. We are indeed thankful to God 
that through this Standing Conference, He has given us an instrument of cooperation, 
an opportunity to manifest a common witness to Orthodoxy in America, and a way to 
better solve all the urgent needs that face us in these difficult times. Orthodoxy is one 
and indivisible; it is the faith of the Apostles; it is the faith of the Fathers; it is the 
faith universal. 

“We call you, dearly beloved brethren, to strengthen in every way possible, this 
spirit of unity and cooperation, by your vigorous and faithful adherence to our ancient, 
yet ever youthful, Orthodox tradition and belief. 

“On Sunday, March 18, 1962, the Sunday of Orthodoxy, the triumph of Orthodoxy 
is commemorated throughout the world. In this regard, we urge all priests and faithful 
to recognize our obligation to pray for the unity of all Christendom on this occasion, 
and to establish this Sunday as ‘Unity Sunday’ in our endeavour to fulfill the prayer 
of our Lord that we all may be one.” 

Among other decisions made the most important were: 

1) The approval of the constitution of the Orthodox Christian Education Com¬ 
mission, which thus becomes an official pan-Orthodox agency for planning and studying 
all measures concerning the urgent needs of Orthodox religious education in America. 
Mrs. S. Koulomzin presented a detailed report on the work of the Commission and 
especially its publications; the Bulletin and the manual For Better Teaching. The 
Standing Conference decided to support the Commission financially and to make its 
membership even more representative of all Orthodox jurisdictions. 

2) The unification of the chaplaincy work in the armed forces and the Veterans 
Administration. A special Commission on Chaplain Affairs was appointed with Fr. 
George Bacopoulos as Executive Director and Fathers John Kivko and Paul Schneirla 
as members. 

3) The integration of CEOYLA—the Council of Eastern Orthodox Youth Leaders 
of America—into the work of the Standing Conference, which will supervise and sanc¬ 
tion all activities of this group. 

4) The unification of Orthodox work in the Boy Scouts organization. 

5) The request to the Ecumenical Commission of the Standing Conference to pre¬ 
pare an official report aiming at a clarification of ecumenical relations. 

One can see from this brief enumeration that the Standing Conference is moving 
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now into the area of parochial work, so long overdue in this country. One hopes that 
from now on each session will provide the Orthodox parishes in America with guidance 
and instructions in matters of common concern, bringing us ever closer to that unity of 
faith and life without which the real progress of Orthodoxy in America is impossible. 

Alexander Schmemann 

(2) Rhodes, 

Much has been written already in various periodicals on the first Pan-Orthodox 
Conference, held at Rhodes, September 20-October 5, 1961, and no detailed analysis 
is therefore necessary. Two general observations, however, can be made: 

1) There can be little doubt that the positive value of Rhodes is to be seen, first 
of all, in the very act of the official representatives of Orthodox Churches coming 
together and finding in worship, fellowship and discussions the “existential” experience 
of that unity which the Orthodox Church has always had and proclaimed and yet for 
many centuries has failed to actualize and manifest in a visible way. This experience 
is indeed the very condition of everything else; practical decisions, necessary reforms, 
ecumenical relations, etc. The Church always believed in synods, in the spiritual value 
and fruitfulness of personal encounter of the local Church through their Bishops, for 
the Church is not a bureaucracy—but an organism. It was certainly a weakness of 
Orthodoxy during the past centuries that these personal contacts, this real and living 
encounter, were absent from the life of the Church. Rhodes is the first step towards the 
recovery of a living “catholicity” of the Orthodox Church — hence its importance. 

2) However, Rhodes has also revealed the weakness of the Orthodox Church from 

the standpoint of theological preparation, of a clear understanding of the real needs of 
the Church in the twentieth century, of a genuine agenda for the Church today. The 
“agenda”, as prepared for Rhodes, is an amazing mixture of all possible questions 
without any clear perspective or focus. It looks as if someone has simply copied the 
table of contents of a manual of dogmatics and canon law, and this means that unless 
a responsible group of qualified persons—theologians, specialists in the various areas 
of religious work, etc.—be appointed to prepare the future conference, the latter might 
very well be of no real use for our challenging and ambiguous situation in a world radi¬ 
cally different from the one that seems reflected in the “catalogue of themes” prepared 
in Rhodes, Alexander Schmemann 

(3) New Delhi—1961 

An extremely large amount of literature and comments is already available on the 
Third General Assembly of the World Council of Churches, held in New Delhi, India 
last fall. It is however much too early to give a really serious evaluation of the event, 
which will ultimately be judged by its results. Three major actions of a constitutional 
nature were taken by the Assembly and will undoubtedly have an important impact on 
the future history of the World Council. 

1) The “basis” of the Council was modified and brought closer to the traditional 
and Orthodox faith of the Church. This “basis” has of course nothing to do with a 
confession of faith, since all the member-churches preserve in full their own confes¬ 
sion, but is simply a starting point, which holds the members together. The old basis 
read; “The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of churches which accept Our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” The now-expanded formula is the following: 
“The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of churches which confess the Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour according to the Scriptures and therefore seek to 
fulfill together their common calling to the glory of one God, Father, Son and Holy 
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Spirit,” For many Protestants, this formula could have seemed insufficiently “biblical”: 
it is for their sake that the text specifies that all the Trinitarian terminology is used 
in as much as it is “according to the Scriptures.” This careful attitude, unavoidable 
in the World Council, shows in itself all the fundamental doctrinal differences which 
still divide Christians. The long efforts of many Orthodox delegates in favor of this new 
“basis” have now borne their fruit, but it is doubtful that they have fundamentally 
modified the doctrinal position of any member-church in favor of the Orthodox doc¬ 
trine of the Holy Trinity. 

2) The Assembly voted the integration of the International Missionary Council 
with the World Council of Churches. The Orthodox delegates have opposed the merger 
in the various commissions and committees which were preparing it during the last 
years. The International Missionary Council is an entirely Protestant body, and the 
activities of Protestant missions were regarded with great suspicion by the Orthodox 
churches, mainly in the Middle East, where they used to exercise their activity, not 
only among Moslems or other non-Christians, but among the Orthodox as well. An 
advantage of the integration was however seen in the fact that, through the World 
Council, the Orthodox churches will have an eye of control on the Protestant mis¬ 
sions and that the latter will fall under the direct responsibility of the various de¬ 
nominations, ceasing to consider themselves as private specialized enterprises or organ¬ 
izations. Appeased on this mechanical and organizational level, the Orthodox Church 
will, however, have to face the real theological problem involved in the integration. 
Fr. George Khodre (see above §3) lightly points to the impossibility for an Orthodox 
to equate Church and Mission and to adopt a common attitude, either on a doctrinal 
or practical level, with the Protestants on this question, 

3) Among the new member-churches received by the Council at New Delhi, there 
figured four Orthodox Churches from behind the “iron curtain”: the Churches of 
Russia, Romania, Bulgaria and Poland. The impact of their presence at New Delhi 
was indeed tremendous: the Church of Greece, following the Russian example, aban¬ 
doned its cautious attitude and sent a big delegation of both bishops and theological 
professors; the Orthodox delegates, in general, lost to a large extent their former mi¬ 
nority complex; the World Council ceased to be a meeting-place for Protestants with 
an uneasy presence of some Orthodox, as it used to be before New Delhi, and appeared 
rather as the future theater of a real Protestant-Orthodox dialogue. 

This last development can become a really historical one, if only the Orthodox 
delegates show themselves as being up to their responsibilities in the future work of 
the Council. There is no doubt that until now, the theological and practical leader¬ 
ship of the Council was Protestant. The possibility for the Orthodox to remain in the 
Council was provided through separate declarations made at the previous Assemblies, 
without any major ecumenical or practical results, since no real dialogue existed be¬ 
tween the majority and the Orthodox participants. 

Are the Orthodox Churches able to change this situation? This will largely depend 
upon the Orthodox themselves. It seems to me that one of the necessary next steps 
for the Church should consist in assuring a single representation in the Council and 
at the Assemblies, i.e., one delegation of the Orthodox Church. This would of course 
imply much consultation and preparation and real common effort from all the Ortho¬ 
dox local churches. The scattered representation of the various Orthodox churches, 
added to the use of the word “Orthodox” by the separated Eastern “monophysite” 
or “Nestorian” churches, creates a confusion which sometimes leads to misunderstand¬ 
ings concerning the nature, the claims and the real structure of the Orthodox Church. 
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But a unified representation, which should be on the agenda of the coining pro-synod, 
will have to face major political difficulties among which the Church has to live. 

The continuous pressure under which the Church of Russia and other Orthodox 
churches have to live, and which turns from time to time to violent persecution, con¬ 
ditions to a large extent its p)osition, its actions and its pronouncements. It conditions 
also its participation in the Ecumenical Movement. There can be no doubt that **non- 
theological factors” have been decisive in its affiliation to the Council. Those factors 
probably include the desire to achieve more international Christian solidarity, which 
could confront—at least tacitly—the danger of total liquidation, which faces the Chris¬ 
tian faith in Russia; the Soviet government is certainly trying to exploit the situation 
in its own interest and, while persecuting religion in Russia, to use it in international 
affairs, mainly for propaganda purposes. The attitude of the Russian delegation was 
quite symptomatic in this respect and showed the clear awareness of all these elements 
by the leaders of the Russian Church. Archbishop Nikodim, the much publicized 
head of the delegation, made it clear that the Russian Church was mainly interested 
in the doctrinal, theological ‘Taith and Order” aspects of the Council’s work, showing 
therefore some reluctance in getting “involved in politics,” where he was unable to 
speak freely. In fact, the very program of the Assembly supposed this involvement, 
and there the Russians had, of course, to “follow the line,” since there could be no 
question of them criticizing their government, even implicitly. It must be said to their 
credit, however, that they behaved with restraint and moderation, being quite con¬ 
scious of the fact that many people in the West consider them to be tools of Khrushchev 
and being most eager not to give additional arguments to these attacks. Without diffi¬ 
culty, they voted for the report of the “Service” section of the Assembly which stated: 

“Christians can never give the state their ultimate loyalty. The Church must 
always see both nation and state under the judgment, as well as the mercy, of God, as 
known in Christ. Churches must be prepared for conflicts with the state in any nation 
and under any political system. They should hope and pray and work for a political 
system which, within its own structure, expresses its recognition that man is not the 
creature of the state, that the state is not the Lord of the conscience. 

“Where a Church cooperates with a state to force men’s conscience or to establish 
or preserve systems of oppression, it is guilty of a great betrayal.” 

Will the affiliation with the World Council be, for the Church of Russia, the be¬ 
ginning of a process of liberation from the bonds in which it now finds itself? Or 
shall we witness its further humiliation, as a propaganda tool in an international 
arena? Let us pray for the first possibility and work wisely and patiently to make 
it a reality. 

Brought into the Ecumenical Movement mainly by non-theological factors, will 
the Orthodox Church as a whole be able to witness to its faith in such a way which 
will really lead all Christians to unity in the Truth and the One Church of Christ? 
By their very number, the Orthodox had in New Delhi new influence and impact. In 
the section on “Unity”, this lead to the drafting of a report which was finally found 
acceptable by the Orthodox, as describing satisfactorily the present ecumenical situa¬ 
tion, the existing differences and common aim. No separate declaration was published. 
However, an Orthodox contribution was prepared in a series of meetings by the 
Orthodox members of the section and presented to the section in a written form. 

New Delhi leaves therefore many questions unanswered. It concludes a stage in the 
history of the Ecumenical Movement and starts a new chapter in which the Orthodox 
Church will assume new and heavier responsibilities. John Meyendorff 
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The Seminary 

ALUMNUS ELECTED TO THE METROPOLITAN SEE OF TRIPOLI 

The Holy Synod of the Patriarchate of Antioch has unanimously elected the Rt. 
Rev. Archimandrite Elias Kurban as Metropolitan of Tripoli. Father Kurban 
graduated from St. Vladimir’s Seminary in 1958 and has been since then rector 
of St, George’s parish in Boston, Mass. His consecration took place on March 18, 
Sunday of Orthodoxy. 

ORDINATIONS 

Fr. Ilya Dajkovich (’62) on December 16 to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace 
Bishop Dionisije. 

Fr. Mark Campbell (’62) on February 24 to the Holy Priesthood by His Eminence 
Metropolitan Antony. 

Fr. Antony Gabriel (’62) on February 25 to the Holy Priesthood by His Emi¬ 
nence Metropolitan Antony. 

Fr. Athanasius Rector (’62) on March 3 to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace 
Archbishop Iriney. 

MONASTIC VOWS 

Michael Marsh (’63) took his monastic vows on March 6 and was given the name 
of Innocent by His Grace Archbishop Iriney. 

FACULTY 

Father Alexander Schmemann lectured in Denver, Colorado on January 25; in 
Los Angeles, Palo Alto and San Francisco on January 26-31; at the Luther Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota on February 6-9; at Cornell University on 
February 18; at General Theological Seminary, New York City on February 20; at 
the Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. and the Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D.C. on February 27. In addition, he was the preacher on the 
Sunday of Orthodoxy in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. on March 18. 

Father John Meyendorff lectured in Washington, D.C., at Sts. Constantine and 
Helen Greek Orthodox church in Flushing, N.Y., at St. John the Baptist church, 
Campbell, Ohio, at St. Vladimir church, Trenton, N.J., at the Orthodox Christian 
Fellowship, Columbia University, and at Christ Church Episcopal, Bronxville, N.Y. 
He spoke at the Orthodoxy Sunday Vespers in Clifton, N.J., and participated in a 
televised panel discussion on Christian unity in Baltimore, Md. The Italian edition 
of his book The Orthodox Church Yesterday and Today has appeared at Morcelli- 
ana’s, Brescia. 

Professor Veselin Kesich spoke at a meeting on Christian unity organized by 
the American Church Union on January 24 in New York City. 

Father William Sghneirla presented “A Critical Survey of Orthodox Participa¬ 
tion in the Ecumenical Movement and the National Council” to the New York 
Clergy Fellowship on January 29; gave two lectures on “Inspiration and the Old 
Testament Canon” at Christ the Saviour Seminary, Johnstown, Pa., on February 
19-20; lectured on “The Western Rite in Orthodoxy” at St. Mary’s (Syrian) parish, 
Johnstown, Pa., on February 20; spoke on “The World of the Old Testament” at 
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St. Nicholas (Greek) parish, Flushing, New York, on February 28; spoke on “The 
Ecumenical Movement” at St. Philip’s Protestant Episcopal church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
on March 14th; and on March 18th preached at St. Paul’s (Greek) Church, Hemp¬ 
stead, L.I. at the New York area Pan-Orthodox Great Vespers for Orthodoxy Sunday. 

VISITING LECTURERS 

Dr. John Zizioulas, Fellow at Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 
Harvard University, delivered a lecture on “Fall and Redemption of St. Maximus 
the Confessor” on February 13. 

Dr. Nik. A. Nissiotis, Assistant Director, Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, Switzer¬ 
land, spoke to the student body about the current work of the Institute, on March 5. 


Books Received 


Ewing, U, C., The Essene Christ — A recovery of the historical Jesus and the doctrines 
of primitive Christianity, Philosophical Library, New York, 1961, 438 pp. 

Catholicosate of Cilicia, The, her place and status in the Armenian Church, Antelias, 
Lebanon, n.d., 39 pp. 

Conant, J. B., Slums and Suburbs — A commentary on schools in metropolitan areas, 
McGraw-Hill Go., Inc., New York, 1961, 147 pp. 

Brooke, Ghr., From Alfred to Henry HI. A History of England, vol. 2, Introductory 
Chapter, Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., London — New York, 1961, 30 pp. 

Kafetzopoulou, A., Kato ap't'astro, Elpis, Athens, 1961, 127 pp. 

Poiemata kai asmata, Sotir, Athens, 646 pp. 

Pros tin Nikin, vol. 1, 1960-1961, Sotir, Athens, 646 pp. 

Karmiris, I., I Panorthodoxos Diaskepsis Rhodu — Ekklisia kai Politeia kata tous treis 
hierarhas, offr. from Theologia, Athens, 1961, 57 pp. 

Fraenkel, Peter, Testimonia, Patrum—The function of the patristic argument in the 
theology of Peter Melanchthon, Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, tome XLVI, 
Librairie E. Droz, Geneve, 1961, 381 pp. 

Gillet, archim. Lev, Pater imon, Zoe, Athens, 1961, 122 pp. 
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Roots of Russian Ecumenism 

Nicholas Arseniev 

1 . 

The essential roots of Russian ecumenism are apparent: these are, in the 
first place, of course, the strong influence, the immense impact of the Chris¬ 
tian Gospel upon the heart of the Russian people. The core, the center of 
the Good News, the immense condescension of God, the willing self- 
humiliation and self-sacrifice of the Son of God, filling up the abyss between 
God and Man, being the deepest inspiration of the whole outlook and reli¬ 
gious experience of the Eastern Orthodox Church and of Christianity, in 
general, has also become the center of the religious life and inspiration of 
the Russian people. 

“Thou, Life, hast been put into the grave, O Christ, and the hosts of 
angels shuddered as they saw Thy condescension” (the night service from 
Good Friday to Easter Eve). This loving and trembling contemplation of 
the boundless, loving condescension, passion and resurrection of Christ is, as 
we know, the main source of the religious life and moral ideals for the 
Russian Orthodox (and the whole Eastern Orthodox) Church as it has been 
for all Christianity sharing the faith of the Apostles. We know also how 
strongly even the Russian secular culture has been inspired by Christian 
ideals, for the works of the great Russian classical writers of the 19th century 
were deeply influenced and permeated by the spirit of Christian compassion 
and by the Christian conception of the high dignity of their fellowman. The 
Russian Orthodox Church became therein, as we said, the great educator of 
the Russian people. Here, as in the entire Christian inspiration, also lies a pre¬ 
supposition for a brotherly understanding with Western Christians. 

2 . 

On the other hand, encounters and contacts with Western Christians have 
often been, especially in the past, not very satisfactory and happy. Russia 
emerged from its “Middle Ages” with a deep distrust of Western culture and 
Christianity which, in a great measure, was due also to acute political and 
national conflicts. The Russians were ready to accept the external Western 
technical knowledge, but distrusted deeply the spirit out of which the West¬ 
ern civilization was born and the men who represented it in Russia. These 
were professionals and specialists who were invited by the Russian govern¬ 
ment for practical uses, but they remained—and had to remain—strangers 
to the Russian people in the substance of their cultural and religious outlook. 
The numerous foieigners invited by the Romanov tzars — predecessors of 
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Peter the Great—into Russian service as military instructors, engineers and 
so on, had to live in a separate small town (the “Foreign Borough”) on the 
outskirts of the city of Moscow. They had the right to worship in their own 
way—both Catholic and Protestant—but the Russians did not have the right 
to visit their churches nor to mix with them in daily intercourse at their 
homes. 

With the sweeping reforms of Peter the Great — reforms of the whole way 
of life of the upper class that brutally, and often quite unnecessarily, hurt and 
outraged the religious and the moral feelings of the Russian people — there 
came a change in those relations. The Russians were now, in an often violent 
way, thrown together with foreigners, brought into most intimate contact 
with them. Many Russians lost their ancestral faith, became utterly secular¬ 
ized and indifferent in matters of religion while, on the other hand, others, 
remaining faithful members of the Orthodox Church, soon discovered that 
among those strangers there could be found spiritual allies — earnest Chris¬ 
tians, fighters for Christian ideals, faithfully following the One Lord Jesus 
Christ. The sense of a common allegiance to the same Lord and Saviour made 
denominational differences — however important they may have been—seem 
subordinate to the great fact of our salvation. This sense of spiritual fellowship 
was moreover strengthened by the common struggle against atheistic and 
antichristian tendencies. In this common front against unbelief, mainy pious 
writings of Western Christians were received with warm satisfaction and 
hearty approval by many believing Russians (mostly, but not exclusively, of 
the cultivated class). Here is a characteristic example: a Russian student of 
Oriental languages at the University of Halle (center of German Pietism), 
Simeon Todorsky (1701-1754 — later bishop of Kostroma), translated from 
German into Slavonic the book of Johann Arndt (1555-1621), On True 
Christianity (the translation was published in Halle in 1735). This admirable 
book, full of genuine Christian inspiration, found many admirers in Russia. In 
the Memoirs of Ivan Vasilievich Lopukhin (1756-1816), a deeply religious 
man belonging to the spiritual “elite” of the high Russian society, we read 
how he first was entranced by the atheistic and materialistic Systeme de la 
Nature of Helvetius and then overcame this tendency thanks to other influ¬ 
ences. “The first books that awoke in me the desire to read religious books 
were On Truth and Errors of the French mystic St. Martin and Arndt’s True 
Christianity/’^ The great Russian saint Tikhon Zadonsky (1724-1783), bishop 
of Voronezh and afterwards recluse in the monastery of Zadonsk, was also a 
reader of Arndt’s book, and it is perhaps not pure chance that one of his 
great works also bears the title On True Christianity. His other great book, 
The Spiritual Trensure, shows certain affinities with the pious contemplations 
of nature by the Anglican bishop Hall (1574-1656) .2 A century before, an- 
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other Russian saint — Dimitri of Rostov (1651-1709), a man of burning 
mystical contemplation, was deeply imbibed with the spirit of the Church 
Fathers (he quotes e.g,, St. Athanasius, St. John Chrysostom, St. Cyprian, St. 
Epiphanius of Cyprus, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. John of Damascus, St. 
Leo of Rome, St. John Climacus, St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Ephraim 
the Syrian, etc.),^ and, at the same time, was deeply impressed by the Imita¬ 
tion of Thomas a Kempis,^ having translated some passages therefrom in his 
devotional writings and prayers. 

3. 

The roots of Russian ecumenism are therefore: 1) the Johannine con¬ 
templation of the boundless, condescending love of God manifested in the 
Incarnation, Passion and Resurrection — the humble and trembling con¬ 
templation of this mystery of God’s redeeming love which is the source of all 
Christian piety. This contemplation of the boundless condescension finds its 
most admirable expression in the liturgical services of the Eastern Church 
which is what makes them so attractive, so inspiring for other believing Chris¬ 
tians, both Catholic and Protestant. The center of the Christian message is 
thus permanently kept before the eyes of the faithful by the liturgical con¬ 
templation of the Church. 

2) Not belonging, strictly speaking, to the Western European world (or, at 
least, not belonging to it from the early Middle Ages to the 18th century and 
even then — in the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries — differing in so many 
respects from the Western type of civilization), Russia, in its religious relations 
with the West, was not bound by the internal conflict between Catholics and 
Protestants. The cultivated Russian Christian, being neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, could thankfully recurr to the riches of Christian life, faith and 
experience, exposed both by pious Catholic and Protestant writers, so far as 
they stood on the same foundation of an incarnational, Christocentric faith 
and experience. The many facets of the religious life of the West which were 
essentially identical with the Apostolic and patristic faith and experience 
appealed strongly to the religious mind of pious and cultivated Russians of the 
18th and 19th centuries. They felt themselves at home in this atmosphere of a 
piety and theology that drew their inspiration from the same sources which 
also nourished the Orthodox Church. Therefore, besides some mystics of a 
pietistic type, Protestants, who especially appealed to the mind and faith of 
Russian Christians were those who represented the outlook of an outspoken 
Christian realism, i.e., an incarnational theology. To this number belonged 
first of all, the great German Protestant thinkers of the 18th century — those 
of a deeply “patristic” attitude — Bengel, the great Biblical commentator, and 
Oetinger, emphasized the reality of the total salvation of man, soul and body, 
and also the redemption of the natural world through the Incarnation, 
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Passion and Resurrection of the Son of Gk)d. One of his best known sayings 
“Die Leiblichkeit i^das Ende der Wege Gottes” (Corporality is the ultimate 
aim of the ways of God), demonstrates this emphasis on the truth of the 
redemption of the corporal nature arising out of the Word having become 
flesh. The same incamational outlook is characteristic for the philosopher 
Franz Baader, of Roman Catholic background. I remember my grand¬ 
father, Vassili Sergeyevich Arseniev (1829-1915), brought up in his father’s 
house in an atmosphere of intense Christian piety, both rooted most inti¬ 
mately in the Orthodox Church and connected with an openmindedness 
for all that was really Christian in the spiritual life of the West, quoting these 
words of Baader’s disciple Hamburger about him: “Die Philosophie Baaders 
ist Philosophie der Zukunft” (To the philosophy of Baader belongs the fu¬ 
ture) . These religious thinkers and writers of the West made a deep impression 
upon pious Russian people: a) persons like Oetinger and Baader whose ideas 
showed a great affinity with the inspiration of the Fathers of the East, e.g., St. 
Gregory of Nyssa; b) some pious German and English writers of the pietistic, 
or rather mystical current, like Johann Arndt or Mason; c) the great Cath¬ 
olic mystics, especially of the Middle Ages, and some leading French Catholic 
writers of the 17th and 18th centuries such as Pascal, Fenelon and, perhaps in 
a quite special way, St. Francis of Sales (Bishop of Geneva, 1567-1622), who 
with his great spiritual “sobriety,” his spirit of humility, meekness and balance, 
strongly appealed to pious Orthodox Christians of the cultivated class. In 
many ancient family libraries of Russia you could easily find some of his works, 
especially his Theotimus (a treatise on the love of God) or an anthology of 
his writings under the title Esprit de St. Francois de Sales. 

A survey of the religious books published by an important worker in the 
field of Russian secular and religious education — the Christian philanthropist 
and founder of the first Russian private publishing company — Nikolai Ivan¬ 
ovich Novikov, is most instructive. Besides a number of very useful textbooks 
for schools and a series of valuable publications on Russian history (the col¬ 
lection of sources known as Ancient Russian Library in 18 volumes), he 
especially concentrated on the publication of religious books, his aim being 
to fight atheism and to provide sound Christian reading. His interest in the 
mystical life influenced the choice of many books. A number of publications 
were dedicated to the New Testament, the early history of the Church and 
the works of the Fathers of East and West. Alongside with the First Epistle 
of St. Clement, a selection from the works of St. Justin the Philosopher, the 
works of Lactantius and the History of the Church by Eusebius (all of course 
in Russian translation), there is a series of St. John Chrysostom’s writings, the 
Hexaemeron of St. Basil the Great, the homilies of St. Macarius of Egypt, 
Theodoret, St. Nilus of Sinai, St. Gregory Palamas, the Heavenly Hierarchy 
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and the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy of Dionysios the Areopagite and the sermons 
of Patriarch Chrysanthos of Jerusalem. In addition a number of Russian 
religious writers — the sermons of Metropolitan Platon of Moscow, Arch¬ 
bishop Gabriel of St. Petersburg, the works of St. Dimitri of Rostov, St. 
Tikhon Zadonsky, as well as the lives of St. Gregory of Nazianzus and St. 
Sergius of Radonezh, dictionaries of all the martyrs and saints venerated by 
the Orthodox Church, descriptions of the cathedrals of Moscow, and the sees 
of the Eastern patriarchs, etc. appeared. On the other hand, the Christian 
West was also represented extensively: there are ten separate publications of 
different works of St. Augustine, a treatise by St. Bernard of Clairvaux, an¬ 
other by Anselm of Canterbury, the Imitatio of St. Thomas a Kempis, the 
Enchiridion militis christiani of Erasmus, selected passages from Pascal, a 
book of Cardinal Bona, the Discours sur VHistoire universelle of Bossuet, the 
Discourse against Atheists and Naturalists by Hugo Grotius, the works of John 
Bunyan, the Spiritual Songs of Gellert, Paradise Lost and Regained of Milton, 
the Messias of Klopstock, Athalie and Esther of Jean Racine, the Night 
Thoughts of Young, etc. Among devotional and mystical works of the West, 
three published by Novikov exercised an especially great influence on the 
Russian cultivated “elite” (two of them have been already mentioned) : On 
True Christianity by John Arndt, On Errors and Truth by St. Martin and 
On Self knowledge by John Mason.^ 

These books were sold on an unusually large scale through all Russia, 
especially in the 70’s and 80’s of the 18th century and became a basic part 
of many old family libraries, even in the most distant provinces of the 
Empire. 

Many of these libraries were remarkable for the treasures assembled in 
them and for their variety and richness. They often included books in six or 
seven languages, beautiful, rare editions of French, German and English 
classics, books of history, philosophy and religion. Some of these collections 
had a pronounced religious and — I would say — Christian-ecumenical 
character centered around the divine personality of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and the mystery of His Incarnation. This Christo-centric^ “incarnational” 
outlook was vividly demonstrated in the large library that belonged to my 
paternal grandfather and which I can remember from my early boyhood. The 
foundation of this library was already laid by my grandfather’s father, Sergei 
Nikolayevich Arseniev (1801-1860), and a group of his friends (Orlov, Bibi¬ 
kov) , who later also bequeathed their books to my grandfather. The inspira¬ 
tion of this library was, as I have said, Christo-centrical; it was the expression 
of an allegiance to One Lord and Saviour — the Incarnate Son of God Jesus 
Christ — by all nations and tribes from both the East and West of Christian¬ 
ity. There were, of course, all church Fathers — Athanasius, Basil, both Greg- 
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orySj John Chrysostom^ etc., and also those great guides to the spiritual life, 
the fathers of the Philokalia, Macarius of Egypt, Isaac of Syria, John Cli- 
macus, Abbas Dorotheus, Diadochus of Photice, Barsanuthios and John, and 
Nilus of Sinai. Of the great Christocentrical mystics of the Christian West, I 
remember old editions of Catherine of Genoa, Catherine of Sienna, Tauler, 
Meister Eckhardt, Sense, Theresa of Avila, Ruysbroek, John of the Cross, 
the beautiful philosophical-religious treatise of Thomas Campanella, La Citth 
del Sale, Pascal, Bossuet, Fenelon and Madame Guyon. In a place of special 
honor were those mystical writers of the West that emphasized the cosmic 
role of our Lord Jesus Christ and the salvation brought by Him, the rehabili¬ 
tation and redemption of nature, matter and body. There were several beauti¬ 
fully bound old editions of the complete works of Jacob Bohme, the profound 
commentator of the Scripture — J. B. Bengel (1687-1752), Oetinger (1702- 
1782), Hamann (1730-1788) and Franz Baader (1765-1841). This was a 
Christian symphony of thought and prayer to the honor of One Lord and 
Master, in fervent adoration of His Incarnation. It was a beautiful library 
strongly bearing the marks of the religious aspirations and mentality of its 
founders — a Christocentrical attitude of burning quality, a true ecumenical 
spirit combined with a deep faithfulness to the Eastern Orthodox Church 
(two sons of my grandfather became Orthodox priests). 

4. 

There were also quite definite spiritual dangers in some religious and 
speculative influences of the West. An unbalanced emotional pietism and a 
gnostic kind of speculative mystical philosophy could lead to sectarian ten¬ 
dencies (as was often the case with Russian free-masons at the end of the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19th centuries) which often did much harm. So, in 
the celebrated novel of Melnikov-Pechersky (1825-1880) On the Mountains, 
depicting the religious and cultural life of the Russian middle-class and 
peasantry in the Volga regions, we also have a most stirring picture of various 
sectarian movements (including the terrible ecstatic and deeply immoral sect 
of the “Chlysty”) which have flourished in those regions for centuries. There 
is also a most interesting description of a bookshop specializing in mystical, 
pietistic and gnostic-philosophical books translated from Western languages 
and published in Russia in the second half of the 18th and the beginning of 
the 19th centuries. We see that these books were widely read and highly 
appreciated by different — partly sectarian — representatives of a Russian 
mystical piety that was spread among different classes — from highly culti¬ 
vated members of the provincial gentry to small shop-keepers and even 
peasants. 

However, those who were rooted in the religious life and faith of the 
Orthodox Church found in it a counter-balance against high-strung, morbid 
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religious emotionalism or the syncretistic trend of confusing all types of relig¬ 
ious elements in a quest for all sorts of religious, or quasi-religious, mysteries 
and sensations, as were to be found in many movements of these times. Those 
who sincerely lived the life of the Church were not attracted by these cheap, 
superficial tendencies, this eagerness for sensations, and emotions, this un¬ 
balanced, often hysterical curiosity, but looked for solid religious food that 
agreed with their own religious presuppositions. For example, the great metro¬ 
politan of Moscow, Philaret, was influenced not only by the Church Fathers, 
but also by books of Western Christians—^pietists and mystics—^which breathed 
the same spirit of New Testamental Good Tidings. This is also the case with 
one of the leading religious personalities of Moscow in the middle of the 19th 
century — the venerable old archpriest Father Simeon Sokolov (1772-1860) 
a man of wonderful spiritual sobriety and balance, a great mystic who knew 
and venerated not only the teaching and writings of the great Eastern Fathers, 
but also the writings of some of the great mystics of the Christian West. He 
translated one of the spiritual treatises of St. Thomas a Kempis, The Valley 
of Lilies and the Garden of Roses, PobedonostzefF, the severe Ober-Procurator 
of the Holy Synod under Alexander III and Nicholas II, also translated the 
De hnitatiane Christi by the same Thomas. One of the most important Rus¬ 
sian statesmen of the 19th century, Count Michael Speransky (1772-1839), a 
faithful and fervent son of the Orthodox Church, loved and venerated the 
writings of the mystics of the Christian West. 

The best way to combat unhealthy, morbid or unbalanced mystical ten¬ 
dencies is to enter into the mystical life of the Church. A wide-spread re¬ 
newal of the ascetic and mystical tradition of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
took place in Russia at the end of the 18th century, thanks to the life and 
work of Father Paisi Velichkovsky (he came from Southern Russia, and 
although his work had its center in Romania, it influenced in a most decisive 
way Russian religious life), the monks and elders of Optino, Bishop Theo- 
phan Govorov (1815-1894) —bishop of Vladimir, then a recluse in Vysha) 
and St. Seraphim of Sarov — to name only a few of those leading personali¬ 
ties. The immense treasures of the mystical experience of the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Church, with its spiritual “sobriety,” balance, distrust of boundless and 
unruly emotionalism, its deep earnestness, active spiritual “warfare” and 
deepest humility became again more known to pious Russians. 

It is interesting to see how out of this deepest moral and mystical experi¬ 
ence of the Eastern Church Bishop Theophan submits to a thorough-going 
(although on the whole sympathetic) criticism a book of Count Speransky 
regarding Christian mystical life. This was the necessary corrective. In that 
way the knowledge of the mystical and religious experience of Western Chris¬ 
tianity could be integrated into the life of the Eastern Orthodox Church and 
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could thus become a way to mutual understanding and not to unbridled^ 
unbalanced emotionalism — the greatest danger for Christian life. 

5. 

I shall now present a short survey of the religious encounters in the 19th 
and beginning of the 20th centuries between Russian Orthodox and Anglicans, 
and of some of the attempts to bring them to a closer understanding. I will 
not dwell here on the attempt of the Non-juror bishops of the Church of 
England to enter into discussions with the Russian Church under Peter the 
Great. Far more important contacts began with the Oxford Movement, that 
major turning point in the history of the Anglican Church, in the 40’s of 
the 19th century.^ 

The leading personality of these advances was the Anglican Deacon W. 
Palmer of Magdalen College, Oxford. He came to Russia where he spent a 
great deal of time in the homes of cultivated and pious families that lived 
the life of the Church and, at the same time, knew the spiritual life of the 
West. He spent one summer on the estate (Krasnoye — district of Novosil, 
province of Tula) of Princess Elizabeth Dolgoruky (nee Davydov), a most 
pious, clever and highly cultivated person who had visited Sarov to see St. 
Seraphim (+1832) and who spoke English, as well as French and German, 
perfectly and was deeply versed in English literature (her brother, Count 
Vladimir Orlov-Davydov, had received his education at the University of 
Edinburgh and had been, when a student, a guest at Abbotsford, the home 
of Sir Walter Scott). The close contact with William Palmer explains the 
great interest which the Dolgoruky and Davydov families and their descend¬ 
ants took in the Oxford Movement. Keble’s Christian Year was among the 
religious books that were highly appreciated. I remember a copy of its first 
edition which was given to me, while still a boy, by my aunt Miss Nadine 
Arseniev, the grand-daughter of Princess Dolgoruky. 

Another friendship — warm and full of dramatic development — which 
Palmer formed in Russia was that with Alexey Khomiakov. Dramatic de¬ 
velopments? Yes, because Palmer wanted to join the Orthodox Church, but 
met with the greatest difficulties and disappointments; not only his orders 
were contested (he was prepared for that), but in Constantinople Deacon 
Palmer was assured that he was not even a Christian and needed in the first 
place to be baptized, whereas in St. Petersburg his baptism was acknowledged 
and he was considered as a baptized heretical layman. This lack of agreement 
in an important practical issue was the cause of Palmer finally turning his 
back to the Orthodox and joining, a few years later, the Roman Catholic 
Church. All these disappointments, waverings, hesitations, and protests were 
consigned in the celebrated correspondence between Palmer and Khomiakov 
(the letters of Khomiakov to Palmer written in English were published by 
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John Birkbeck in 1895). Khomiakov was frightened by the idea of Palmer 
becoming Roman Catholic and, according to Khomiakov, giving up the liberty 
of religious conscience which he so strongly claimed to be an unalienable part 
of the spiritual heritage of Orthodoxy. At the same time, he shared the in¬ 
dignation of Palmer about the lack of agreement in vital issues of Christian 
practice between St. Petersburg and Constantinople and deplored the state 
of bureaucratic and formalistic torpor into which the leading organs of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church seemed to be plunged, the state of ignorance of 
many leading personalities as to their own ecclesiastical, apostolic and patristic 
tradition. However, the tradition was essentially there, if even sometimes not 
sufficiently understood by its own representatives. In the end, Khomiakov’s 
passionate argumentation did not prevail — Palmer became a Roman 
Catholic. 

There were later official or semi-official contacts between leading person¬ 
alities of the two churches. The Russian Orthodox Archbishop of Finland 
visited England in the 1890’s and was received there with the greatest honors 
and outspoken friendliness by the highest hierarchs. During the coronation 
of Tzar Nicholas II (1896), there were among the English honorary guests 
two representatives of higher Anglican clergy — the Archbishop of York 
and the Bishop of Peterborough — who entered into contact with the higher 
representatives of the Russian hierarchy and with a number of pious and 
cultivated Orthodox laymen. In 1912, two other bishops of the Anglican 
Church — the Bishop of Wakefield and the Bishop of Ossory — and the 
Reverend Fynes Clinton were guests of the Holy Synod in St. Petersburg and 
thereafter went to Moscow where, along with John Birkbeck, they were guests 
in the homes of my grandfather, V. S. Arseniev, and P. B. Mansurov, then 
Director of the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (an Orthodox 
layman of great learning and piety). In addition, they established a friendship 
with my uncle. Archpriest John V. Arseniev. 

In March, 1914 (on the eve of the First World War), Father Frere, later 
Bishop of Truro, an outstanding scholar in comparative Christian liturgy and 
a great friend of the Russian Orthodox Church, delivered in St, Petersburg 
four public lectures on the Anglican Church.^ During the 1890’s and in the 
beginning of the 20th century, one of the leading laymen of the Church of 
England, and an ardent promoter of friendship between the two churches, 
John Birkbeck came to Moscow eighteen times to worship during the whole 
of Holy Week and Easter night, as he himself described it. He said that in 
his comparative studies of Christian liturgical beauty (he had often been to 
Rome and Seville, as well as to the Orthodox churches of the Near East), he 
found nowhere in the world such a wealth of liturgical beauty as in these 
services in Moscow. It has already been noted that Birkbeck made the name 
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of Khomiakov known to Anglican theological circles by publishing his letters 
to W. Palmer along with the English translation of his famous short treatise, 
“The Church is One.”«> 

On the other hand, mention must be made of the prominent works of three 
leading Russian church historians and theologians, dedicated to the problem 
of Anglican orders (all in Russian) : 1) the book of Professor V- A. Sokolov 
of the Moscow Theological Academy, The Hierarchy of the Anglican Churchy 
1897^^ — very sound, brilliant and convincing (rather favorable to the au¬ 
thenticity of Anglican orders); 2) the no less brilliant book of Professor A. J. 
Bulgakov,^* The Problem of Anglican Church Orders, 1898, who comes to 
rather similar conclusions as Prof. Sokolov; 3) the excellent monograph of 
Professor J, P. Sokolov of the St. Petersburg Theological Academy — On the 
Problem of the Authenticity of Anglican Church Orders, 1902 (Prof. Sokolov 
here has recourse to the Orthodox theory of “economy,” that is, that the 
Church has the right to use, in certain cases, great condescension to restore 
and fill up — out of its plenitude — that which is incomplete) P 

All these contacts prepared the ground, of course, for much closer dis¬ 
cussions between many representatives of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
emigration and members of the Church of England, especially during the 
period between the First and Second World Wars. We know that the official, 
or rather semi-official, talks between the Orthodox Church in general and the 
Anglican Church reached their summit in the Lambeth Conference of 1931.^^ 
It was a friendly, objective meeting, a satisfactory and clear statement of the 
respective positions of the two churches, but no significant advances have 
since been achieved. 

Returning to pre-revolutionary Russia, we should also note a vivid interest 
of some Russian circles in the Old Catholic Church (which, as we know, 
came into existence in Western Europe as a protest against the Vatican dogma 
of 1870). On the Russian side, the leading role in these discussions with the 
Old Catholics belonged to the learned, active layman General Alexander 
Kireyev. In 1874, the Old Catholics held a “reunion” conference in Bonn at 
which Greek and Russian guests were present, among them Kireyev. The 
Russian Holy Synod at first took a most friendly interest in Old Catholics. 
However, the mutual interest subsided as the Old Catholics drifted for some 
time rather strongly in the direction of a more secularized “protestant” out¬ 
look. After the First World War, the mutual interest between Orthodoxy and 
Old Catholicism was revived, and a definite theological rapprochement could 
be acknowledged. A very important meeting between Orthodox and Old 
Catholic representatives took place in Bonn in 1931. 

There is one name that must be mentioned before we come to modem 
times and that is Alexander Vinet, the Swiss precursor of the Ecumenical 
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Movement, an eminent preacher (he was a clergyman and professor of litera¬ 
ture) , religious writer and literary critic of the Suisse Romande in the middle 
of the 19th century. He wrote much about the union of Christendom and a 
‘‘rapprochement’^ between Catholics and Protestants. This fervent Christian 
also had a number of friends in Russia among the Orthodox and his writings 
were highly appreciated by them, e.g. Khomiakov, who asked him to help in 
the publication in Lausanne of his first Lettre {Tun Chretien Orthodaxe, 
which he did. He also conducted an active correspondence with that remark¬ 
able Russian woman — the already-mentioned Princess Dolgoruky. 

6 . 

I approach the end of this short sketch. It is not my purpose to now give 
a picture of the participation of the members of the Russian Orthodox 
Church (belonging to the antibolshevik emigration) in the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment, beginning with the first great conference of the Faith and Order 
Movement in Lausanne in 1927 and then continuing yearly at the gatherings 
of the “Continuation Committee” (consisting of approximately 100 members 
with four or five Russians among them). In 1937, the second large ecumenical 
gathering in Edinburgh had taken place and then others followed after the 
Second World War. The influence of those and other meetings between Orth¬ 
odox theologians (clerical or lay) and Christians of other denominations — 
especially in the thirties — was most important for the growth of new tenden¬ 
cies in the Protestant world (especially continental Europe). The emphasis 
on the Church, not only as external institution, but as the Body of Christ, 
standing in the processus of spiritual growth and sanctification by the power 
of the Spirit, the importance of the “togetherness” of the faithful, of their 
participation, in the closest relation to one another, in this common life of the 
Church which combines freedom and the most intimate fellowship, joyful 
service and self-surrender — all these ideas, or rather this experience of a 
great spiritual reality, expounded by St. Paul especially in the Epistles to 
Ephesians and Colossians and proclaimed anew with unrivalled force in the 
midst of the 19th century by the Russian lay theologian—Alexey Khomiakov, 
all these essential aspects of Christian experience, so often neglected in the 
Protestant world and especially in their theology of the 19th century, were 
now revived with unexpected and tremendous force, and this happened not 
without the influence of Russian Christians, especially in the early thirties. It 
is with good reason that on the occasion of one of these ecumenical gatherings 
(Miirrin, Switzerland, 1935, I think) a delegate of the German Lutheran 
Church — the old General-Superintendent Wilhelm Zollner — after having 
made a solemn exposition of his belief in the Church as the mystical Body of 
Christ — turned to his Russian Orthodox colleagues with the words: “You 
see, I have learned something . . . from the Orthodox.” I will not dwell on 
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these facts. The history of the ecumenical movement, already written several 
times, is yet to be made more fully in order to present it in all its aspects, com¬ 
plexities, mutual interrelationships, influences and inspirations. 

I will close with a hint to one great contribution of Russian Christianity 
to the ecumenical cause in its deepest sense. That is the suffering of the Rus¬ 
sian Church under the ferocious yoke of the bolsheviks. This suffering was 
and is, in spite of all the manifold human weaknesses of the members of the 
Church, a living — amidst persecutions, humiliations and tribulations — wit^ 
ness to the victory of God in Christ. The words of St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Colossians seem to be again fulfilled in many of the persecuted and suffering 
members of the Church in Russia: “Now I rejoice in my sufferings for your 
sake, and in my body I complete what was lacking in the suffering of Christ 
for His Body’s sake, which is the Church.” (1:24). 

In conclusion, I add only these words: one of the most fruitful periods of 
the missionary work of the Apostle Paul was his “embassy in chains,” his 
proclamation of the Gospel during his Roman captivity. The present experi¬ 
ence of the Orthodox Church in Russia is terrifying: the picture of the 
relation of this state — a devilish state — to the Church makes us shudder 
and often brings to our minds the realization to what extent this Church is 
captive. Still, in spite of all defections, humiliations, weaknesses and deficien¬ 
cies on the part of many of its members, the preaching of the Gospel continues, 
a preaching in chains. 

This example is the great ecumenical contribution that the Church of 
Russia can give at the present moment to Christianity in all countries: chained, 
under permanent threat, forced and induced to all kinds of the most painful 
and sometimes even revolting compromises by some members, humiliated, 
frightened, but still preaching, preaching in chains, the Only Lord and Master, 
His victory over Death and the powers of darkness, adoring Him as King 
and Master. This can become a new (yet always the same!) source of mission¬ 
ary and ecumenical inspiration. 


FOOTNOTES 

* Written in 1809. I quote from a manuscript of Lopukhin’s Memoirs in my pos¬ 
session, p. 20. 

2 Mediatunculae suhitaneae, cfr. Ivan Kologrivoff, “Essai sur la Samtet6 en Russie,” 
Bruges, 1953, p. 353. 

3 Kologrivoff, “Essai sur la Saintete en Russie,” p. 326. 

^ See the book of Prof. Shliapkine, Sv. Dimitri Rostovski i ego vremja, St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1891. 

5 On Novikov and his publications see the most valuable book of M. Longinov, 
Novikov, Moskovskiye Murtinisty (Russian), Moscow, 1862. 

6 On Father Simeon (Semyon) Sokolov see my book Holy Moscow, SPCK, London, 
1940, pp. 144-197 (with passages from his letters). 
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in Riley, op. cit. 
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12 This point of view in regard to Anglican orders has been developed also by the 
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Church and Mission 

Rev. George Khodre* 

The theme of our conversation during this Lebanese encounter will be the 
Church in its missionary aspect. We will meditate together on the theological 
basis of mission, its aim, spirit, and method. 

The problem of mission is raised from the biblical notion of the People of 
God. Yahweh establishes His covenant with Israel. Israel is the elected people 
not because of an ethnical or cultural character, or because of an ethical 
superiority or qualities recognized by the Scriptures. Its election is exclusively 
connected with the promises made to its Fathers in the gratuity of Divine 
love (Dt. 7: 6 fF.). The nation is elected in Yahweh’s design for the world, to 
proclaim His Servant in the messianic action of suffering and redemption. 

1. Israel and the nations. 

A popular understanding of this notion of election has led Israel to the 
religious nationalism which was, and remains to the present day, its greatest 
temptation. The religion of the prophets reacted vigorously against this ex- 
clusivism. Jeremiah, for instance, used words of justice against his people 
with an inconceivable violence. This violence had for an object not only the 
nations, but Israel as well. The election does not provide any privileges be¬ 
cause everything in it is grace. The People can be punished by God’s use of 
the nations. After the dispersion, a Messianic Remnant will be gathered 
again in Jerusalem and the nations themselves will come together in Zion to 
worship the God of Israel. There is here already a beginning of universalism 
which will not be really explicit before the Second Isaiah, at the end of the 
exile. 

After mentioning the radical separation of the foreigner, the uncircum¬ 
cised, the Scripture proclaims the Sovereign God, the God of all people. This 
fact does not by any means abolish the doctrine of election. The particular 
and real character of Israel must not be necessarily denied in favor of univers¬ 
alism. Biblical universalism is neither anonymous nor levelling. It is a vertical 
dimension, a gathering of actual p>eople. Israel will be the instrument of the 
salvation of the nations and the renewal of the entire creation. 

The reconciliation of the nations has been contemplated in the book of 
Ruth, and mainly in that of Jonah. After the return from exile, the Jewish 
universalism affirms itself as well as the particularism of Israel. The Psalms 
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include the idea of the gathering of the nations before the Lord, the King 
of all people (Ps. 86: 102). But the last prophets announce that this gathering 
will take place in Jerusalem, in the Jewish worship, and in the observance 
of the Law. If the true nature of universalism is not yet clear, we are however 
before an extraordinary affirmation of the salvation of all nations accomplished 
by their integration into Israel. 

The New Israel is revealed in the person of Jesus Christ. Simeon proclaims 
Him, while still a child, as the salvation of the nations and the glory of Israel. 
It is in His name, in His very Being, that salvation is given. “All nations of the 
earth shall be blessed in Thee.” (Gal. 3:8-14; Rom. 4:6-15). In His name, 
repentance from sins, which is the very definition of salvation, is preached 
among the nations (Lk. 24:47). It is Jesus who is the “place” of the saving 
action of God. The Gospel proclaims Him as “the Power of God unto salva¬ 
tion to every one that believeth.” Salvation, therefore, is actually and totally 
accomplished in the person who believes and lives according to the faith of 
the Gospel. It is true, however, that man is completely saved only in the King¬ 
dom after the final consummation. Salvation is the fulfillment in man, in the 
universal man, of the act of redemption. At that moment, Israel and all na¬ 
tions will be saved together. But if salvation is an act inaugurated with the 
Blood of the Lamb and accomplished in His wedding with the Bride, it 
remains that Christ is the only means of salvation to the nations — the Christ 
experienced in and communicated through the Twelve. 

2. The Church and non-Christians, 

Jesus, the Messiah, Who has died and risen for us and for our redemption, 
has burst the boundaries of Israel. It is in Him, in His Body, and no more 
in Jerusalem or on Mount Gerizim, that the encounter of humanity with the 
Father will be realized “in spirit and in truth.” The wall of partition between 
Jews and Gentiles is broken down (Eph. 2:11-22; 3:4-6; Gal. 3:28). This 
new nation, this holy nation, this new People of God, will be the witness of 
Jesus in the world, for the New Covenant has been made in the Body and 
Blood of the Son. The proclamation of this covenant, its economy, its fertility, 
its perpetuation has been insured by the pouring forth of the Spirit upon all 
flesh. Once the Apostles were filled with Him, they could realize the Master’s 
command: “Go ye therefore ...” The Gospel is to be preached to all creatures 
in Jerusalem, all Judea, in Samaria and unto the uttermost ends of the earth. 
The Lord is to come again in glory. Though His coming must certainly be 
hastened through prayers, it must also be done through the preaching of the 
Gospel to the nations. Glory is the true goal of the created universe. The end 
of all evils in the cosmical deliverance is conditioned by the propagation of 
the Gospel. Thus, the time of the Church, which extends between the two 
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events, is the time of mission. Mission is the radiation of the very nature of 
the Church. 

There is no question of considering mission as an institution of the Church, 
because we have just seen that mission is the Church itself in action. We can¬ 
not, therefore, speak of the Church and mission, since everything in the 
Church — theology, liturgy, pastoralia, youth movements — must be con¬ 
ceived in terms of universal love. Everything is Truth, apprehended and 
propagated. The social aspects of doctrine have been highly expounded. 
Worship has taken on an external form which makes it a didactic instrument. 
There is nothing in our church life which is not to be communicated, which 
is not essentially contaminating, and one can not say that the Church has 
lived any period of its life in an exclusively introverted manner. 

The Church is “sent” to gather the scattered children of God from all 
parts of the world and to integrate every man into the “People of God” making 
all perfectly one. It is in this gathering that the salvation of the nations will 
be accomplished at the end of the world. This is the true meaning of the 
catholicity of the Church. The whole world is called to become one in Christ. 
Nobody is left in isolation. The human divisions of sex, race, nation and 
social class are overcome by the divine image given to every man in Christ 
which creates him anew. He is now a member of the Body of the Saviour. His 
dignity is beyond all measure. According to Origen, “the Church is the house¬ 
hold of God, built in living stones, a spiritual house in view of a holy priest¬ 
hood.” Each one of these living stones, who are the saints, will have its place in 
the temple according to the dignity which it has acquired in this earthly life.* 
The whole world is called to the building up of this body. Every one has to 
pay his tribute to the wealth of all. From this point of view, the Church is not 
only our Mother who calls us together, but it itself is also called together. It 
is the assembly resulting from the meeting of people. The poor, miserable 
being which the Word came to free from its prostitution, the same is the 
Bride of the Lamb. The assembly of sinners is also Mother of the saints, born 
from the open side of Jesus. The Church is this body where the world is 
accepted, absorbed, assimilated through baptism and destined, in the sacra¬ 
ments of faith, in the unity of the Spirit, to service and witness and glorifica¬ 
tion of the Kingdom to come. If the Church is presented in the Scripture as 
the unique place of salvation to which we are called in Christ Jesus, we are 
all definitely embarked on a great adventure. 

But is the obligation to bring the GosepI to all nations contradicted by 
the traditional doctrine of St. John Chrysostom according to which grace 
is spread everywhere? Origen wrote: “Christ has such a power, that although 
invisible in His divinity, He is present to every man and stretches to all the 
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universe.”^ For Origen, as well as for St, Jerome and St. Cyril, nobody is 
born outside of Christ. 

The grace of conversion to God is not lacking to anybody outside the 
historical limits of the Church. But, if every man has the possibility to save 
himself, why the Church? Why is it necessary to try to convert non-believers 
to Christianity? The natural reply to this question is that the Church, in the 
plan of God, is the only normal way to salvation. We do not have to know 
the particular plan that God has for one person or another. Neither need we 
investigate the spiritual potentialities of the various religions. Outside of 
Christ, everything has some degree of error. The best teachings of Hinduism 
or Buddhism lack some element necessary for the attainment of spiritual per¬ 
fection. That which is not part of the total body of truth, which has no place 
in the revelation of organic Truth, is definitely lost while standing alone. 
Clement of Alexandria said; “If the Greeks, on whom some sparks of the 
Divine Logos have fallen, have proclaimed a small part of the truth, they 
thereby attest that it contains a force which is impossible to hide. But at the 
same time, they testify to their own weakness, since they have missed the 
goal.”^ If the scattered truths in the various religions are all organically tied 
up in Christ, Who is the fullness of Truth, they can, while isolated, be turned 
against Him as well. Every isolated truth must be integrated in the paschal 
mystery to become a living stone in the household of God. Thus we can 
understand that salvation outside the Church is possible for one person or 
another, because such salvation is effected by the invisible Christ in the Spirit. 
However, the Church is the normal way of salvation for every man who comes 
into the world. 

The Fathers have shown the anticipation of Christ in the lives of the 
heathen saints, as well as in the Old Testament righteous. According to 
Clement of Alexandria, in the same way that God has sent the prophets to 
the Jews, He has raised up in the heart of Greece the most virtuous of its 
children to make them prophets in the midst of their nation.^ This may occur 
today within certain groups which have given birth to saints without any 
genuine religious belief. The Christian should rejoice at these casual truths 
and at this hidden holiness in all human societies. It is necessary to fight every 
form of self-sufficiency, pharisaism and presumptuousness so widely spread 
among Christians. It must be realized that Christians will be judged for not 
having been attentive to the voice of the Spirit Who blows where He wills 
and for not recognizing the traces of God in unfaithful lands. All the treasures 
of Egypt must be pillaged by Israel in its move towards the promised land 
and Moses was learned “in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” St. Methodius 
of Olympus speaks of the Church as being in travail until all people come 
into her womb.^ 
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From what has been said, it follows on the one hand that mission is the 
radiation, the very energy of the Church, and on the other hand, that the 
Church grows up by “mission” to reach the perfect stature of Christ and 
His full knowledge, 

3. Orthodox and Protestants. 

This does not lead us to conclude, however, with a great number of con¬ 
temporary Protestant theologians, that Church and mission are identical. The 
Dutch theologian Hoekendijk asks: “What could the Church be but mission, 
and how could the famous ecumenical slogan, ‘let the Church be the Church^ 
be interpreted otherwise than by saying, ‘let the Church be the mission’?” 
Pierre Maury adds: “Take away the missionary message and the Church has 
lost its raison d^etre/^^ Mehl and Emil Brunner and many others are thinking 
in the same line. The Church for them is defined in its relation to the world, 
so the Church which does not address itself to the world simply is not the 
Church. For this reason, they deny that the “Church-mission” duality exists 
in the New Testament. In their opinion, the Apostolic Church did not recc^- 
nize the distinction between internal and external mission. The Church is 
Apostolic because, as the Apostles, it is sent. Its essence is in witness. This is 
why Theo Preiss has said: “The essence of the Church could not reside in its 
social structure, its institutions, its traditions, and in that which makes it a 
society. The essence of the Church is in the proclamation of the Gospel.” This 
same idea has been sharply put forth by Hoekendijk: “There is nothing which 
the Church can attribute to itself. Nothing belongs to it in its own right (not 
even in ecclesiology). God has put it in living relationship with the Kingdom 
and the oikumene. It exists only in actUy in the accomplishment of its aposto- 
late, i.e., in communicating the Kingdom to the oikumene; the Church is 
‘made’ by mission. It becomes itself through Gk)d’s direct holding of the world.” 

If mission “makes” the Church, then the Church is pure becoming and 
its unity is the fruit of evangelism performed in common. The communion 
of all in service and witness makes the Church. Thus the integration of the 
International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches, in as 
much as it implies identification of mission with the Church, the function 
with the essence, is a direct application of the most genuine Protestant ecclesi¬ 
ology. 

For us, the Church is defined not existentially, but ontologically. It is the 
Body of Christ, not by being an autonomous substance — as they want us to 
admit — not by possessing a being in itself, but because it participates in the 
being of the Incarnate Word Who remains in it in the Spirit, the Sacrament, 
and the hierarchy. He dwells in it not only by the transmitted Word when 
preached, but by the Ever-Living Word which has created the monuments 
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of Tradition and Holiness of the past generations. Tradition and holiness are 
actual realities in us. They remain in us as aspects of the Son of Man. The 
Church is this new creation in the Spirit which communicates to us the 
“premises” of the Spirit and the “foretaste” of the kingdom of peace. As 
Newbigin saw it: “This new reality, namely the active presence of the Holy 
Spirit among men, is the first witness which preceeds all specific activities 
whether of service or of preaching. These different acts are related to one 
another not by any logical scheme, but by the fact that they spring out of the 
one new reality.” The Church can transmit itself and gather because it is 
given. The Book of Acts says that the Lord added daily to the Church those 
who were saved by the preaching of the Twelve (Acts 2:47). In the light of 
this theology, mission is a radiation of the Church through the personal 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church. Mission can not be the action of 
a community of separated churches discovering the “una sancta” in their 
missionary zeal. To carry the Gospel is to transmit Orthodoxy. 

There is no Gospel which has not been interpreted through a tradition. 
The non-Christian joins one of the established churches, thus, the Gospel- 
tradition duality is in fact a false problem. This question is, for us, dogmatic¬ 
ally solved because of the real identity between the Orthodox witness and the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, Orthodoxy being the only adequate answer to the 
expectation of all nations. 

The problem of mission cannot be solved by us if we simply start from 
a form of collaboration with heterodox confessions. A distribution of zones of 
activity or unification plans between younger churches, based upon efficiency 
of witnesses are to be excluded a priori as far as the Orthodox Church is con¬ 
cerned. We must recognized of course the dramatic character of disunity 
in countries where Christians are a minority. In such places the problem of 
witness to non-Christians presents itself is an acute way. Nevertheless, for us 
the missionary effort can only originate from and lead to the organic fulness 
of the Total Revelation, in the Orthodox Church. 

4. Renewal of the Church* 

The evangelical message is often opposed because it is presented according 
to a partial narrow tradition, scanted in a rigid interpretation which origin¬ 
ates from declining scholasticism, individualism or protestant fundamentalism 
— the sophisticated Christianity of the West which is unable to inspire values 
of true communion. We know that one of the factors which opposed Ghandi 
to Christianity was his acquaintance with South African protestants for whom 
self-purification was foreign to the essence of religion; and we know how 
rudimentary the doctrine of sanctification in the protestant religion is. The 
renewal of the Church is the essential condition of Orthodox missionary 
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activity. This renewal means essentially a return to biblical and patristic 
sources. 

What is the value of biblical criticism? What is the place of biblical theol¬ 
ogy within the whole teaching of the Church? What is the place of the com¬ 
memoration of saints in liturgical life in the light of hagiography? What 
meaning should be given to the facts emanating from the apocryphal sources? 
All of these questions, and more, are hardly considered in the Orthodox world. 
Ecumenical dialogue and encounter with the modern spirit are, however, 
hardly possible without answers to them. A return to patristic sources would 
certainly animate Orthodox action with a genuine spiritual life, and provides 
the best answer to the problems raised by the present world. Orthodoxy 
should, of course, benefit from the thought of Western Christianity and wel¬ 
come the living forces of the true holiness of the Roman Catholic world. But 
ultimately, the Church will not be historically regenerated except by an ac¬ 
tualization of its own spiritual theology so that it can face the problems with 
which life confronts it. The restoration of monasticism, internally faithful to 
the great tradition and, at the same time, sensitive to the restlessness of the 
modern world, will be a direct contribution to the solution of the missionary 
problem. A Romanian monk has said: “. . . to build the Church in the full 
meaning of the word and in all aspects of its fundamental unity is to turn a 
contemplating face continuously towards the brethren and the world.” 

An actualization of Orthodox fullness will be accomplished by a return to 
Syrian spirituality which is an indispensible compliment to Christian Hellen¬ 
ism. A sincere acceptance of the non-Byzantine tradition, either Semitic or 
western, will extend the dimensions of our present traditions. 

What is true for thought is also true for life. A true Church is inconceiv¬ 
able without a return to the spirit of its pre-Constantine period where the 
Church was effectively detached from the world, the state, the social struc¬ 
tures and was not following any state, rank or party, where it was entirely 
bound to poverty. Any earthly reality, should it be the richest culture, can be 
cumbersome to the people of God in its eternal journey. “We, the civilizations, 
know that we are mortal.” To save the perishable is hardly a duty that lays 
upon the Church. To strip itself of everything, to go to the wilderness where 
God speaks, to find the one needful thing with the feeling of the freedom of 
God’s children is the condition for any humble approach towards the “na¬ 
tions.” This liberation is the condition for a realized catholicity. There is no 
actual catholicity except in an actual unity and there is no unity except in the 
renouncement of all politico-cultural messianism, in the unique love of the 
Poor One from Nazareth, Who baptized us into one Body through the Blood 
of Golgotha. The unity in doctrine and sacrament does not cost us anything 
as it does not come from us. It is a matter of a living community, of a living 
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exchange, of an evident testimony of unity. It is this renewed life, trans¬ 
mitted from one Church to another, from one youth to another that will 
create a missionary impulse pure of any mixture. The new Church will un¬ 
failingly pour into the mission, for he that rediscovers God will also rediscover 
man, and as St. Maximus the Confessor had written: “He that loves some¬ 
thing human cannot love man.” A composite Church which binds itself to 
other realities than Christ, which extinguishes the prophetic voices of its 
children, which is afraid of every enthusiasm; a church which adores abso¬ 
lutes, except the only absolute of revelation, is incapable of meeting man in 
his misery and thrist for the living God. 

To be complete, Orthodox testimony must integrate to itself the non- 
Chalcedonian traditions. From a missionary point of view, the Coptic church 
has an undeniable vocation in Africa. It has once penetrated into the heart 
of the Blank Continent and is actually seeking to travel this route once more. 
It is more spontaneous, more popular and perhaps less crystalized intellec¬ 
tually than the Byzantine Church. This creates between this Church and the 
African spirit a real affinity. The Syrian Church in India—the only Christian 
body in India not affiliated with the West—^is in fact an Orthodox presence 
and cannot be ignored by any Orthodox witness in that country. Thus, from 
the simple point of view of missionary action, the unity of the Eastern, non- 
Roman churches is a necessity. From the spiritual and dogmatic points of 
view, the unity of Eastern Christendom could be realized immediately. The 
scholars and the leaders of the churches recognize that the divergence of opin¬ 
ion concerning the Fourth Council is merely verbal. 

5. Our task. 

One of the dangers upon which the missionary effort might stumble would 
be the belief that the Church is not always mature for mission. A declining 
situation could render us insensitive to the urgency of evangelistic work. We 
might say in this situation that we should attend to what seems the most 
needed: to reform the Church, to strengthen its institution before conveying 
the Gospel to those who are outside. This attitude is erroneous because re¬ 
newal is always taking place and God’s people are ever to be reformed. Spi¬ 
ritual senility is constantly threatening. The regeneration of the Church is not 
only the cause of its expansion, but also its effect. Since the Incarnation, we 
are at the end of the world, and no time interval is in principle promised to 
the Church between Pentecost and the Second Coming. It is enough to find 
a priest having a true spiritual life, a good theological education, and an 
openness to the culture of the country in which he intends to work, to start 
a mission with a minimum of financial resources. The problem of money is 
non-existent to the spiritual man. 
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Saying this in itself defines the spirit of mission. In the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century, Metropolitan Macarius of Moscow said to Archbishop Guri 
of Kazan: “Win the confidence of the hearts of the Tartars, and do not lead 
to baptism except through love, and never for any other reason.” Relating 
the visit of a governor to Fr. Kiriak, Leskov establishes that this missionary 
refused to baptize the natives hastily, and neglecting all administrative as¬ 
pects, especially statistics, he humbly served the people whom he evangelized. 
“Let them start by touching the hem of Christ’s garment,” he said, “let them 
feel His tremendous love, and after that, the Lord Himself will overcome 
them.” 

Mission is nothing but an evangelical life lived in total poverty, a living 
communion with the people called to Christ. Orthodox missionaries trans¬ 
lated the Scriptures and liturgical books of the Church into the language of 
the natives to whom they came bearing witness. They often created for them 
an alphabet and a literary language. The apostle is but the ambassador of 
Christ, meek and lowly in heart. Cultural and hygienic care must be passed 
over as it is confused, both in Asia and Africa, with foreign guardianship. 
Schools and hospitals do not impress any more. 

If the evangelist wants to raise up disciples to Jesus Christ, he must be 
aware that he has many things to learn from the non-Christians. With abso¬ 
lute humility he must place himself in the school of the tradition of the coun¬ 
try where he is working in order to be able to interpret the Gospel to the 
native mind. 

A monastic Church, as the Orthodox Church is, fits perfectly for the 
foreign mission. The monks have received the vocation to complete poverty. 
They have, at all times, struck the imagination of Islam and one of the par¬ 
ticular reasons the Koran holds Christians in esteem is because of “the hu¬ 
mility of their priests and monks.” Similarly, India and the Buddhist civiliza¬ 
tion are monastic. Historically it was the monks who carried the Gospel to 
Russia and to the missions in Siberia, the Far East and America. In certain 
parts of the Church, as in Syria, monasticism has particularly opened itself 
to the world. On the other hand, the testimony of the liturgy is considerable. 
It has maintained the Faith in the East. In the total absence of theological 
literature, it speaks a language which addresses the whole being, and not only 
the reason. It contains for the non-Christian, the experience of a higher 
reality. A prayerful presence is in itself a light that shines in the darkness of 
the gentiles. 

Evangelistic activity understood as a communication of the Word, as a 
total Presence to the word is a divine command, the absence of which judges 
us. The Church creates itself in this eternal journey toward the end of the 
earth and the end of the world in its nostalgia for the realization of all things 
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in Christ. It is up to us to remain faithful and to launch universal Orthodoxy 
in this great adventure of universal love. 
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T. The Churches Unity 

The love of the Father and the Son in the unity of the Holy Spirit is the 
source and goal of the unity which the triune God wills for all men and cre¬ 
ation. We believe that we share in this unity in the Church of Jesus Christ, 
who is before all things and in whom all things hold together. In him alone, 
given by the Father to be Head of the Body, the Church has its true unity. 
The reality of this unity was manifest at Pentecost in the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, through whom we know in this present age the first fruits of the perfect 
union of the Son with his Father, which will be known in its fulness only 
when all things are consummated by Christ in his glory. The Lord who is 
bringing all things into full unity at the last is he who constrains us to seek 
the unity which he wills for his Church on earth here and now. 

We believe that the unity which is both God’s will and his gift to his 
Church is being made visible as all in each place who are baptized into Jesus 
Christ and confess him as Lord and Saviour are brought by the Holy Spirit 
into ONE fully committed fellowship, holding the one apostolic faith, preach¬ 
ing the one Gospel, breaking the one bread, joining in common prayer, and 
having a corporate life reaching out in witness and service to all and who at 
the same time are united with the whole Christian fellowship in all places 
and all ages in such wise that ministry and members are accepted by all, and 
that all can act and speak together as occasion requires for the tasks to which 
God calls his people. 

It is for such unity that we believe we must pray and work. 

This brief description of our objective leaves many questions unanswered. 
We are not yet of a common mind on the interpretation and the means of 
achieving the goal we have described. We are clear that unity does not imply 
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bringing all things into full unity at the last is he who constrains us to seek 
the unity which he wills for his Church on earth here and now. 

We believe that the unity which is both God’s will and his gift to his 
Church is being made visible as all in each place who are baptized into Jesus 
Christ and confess him as Lord and Saviour are brought by the Holy Spirit 
into ONE fully committed fellowship, holding the one apostolic faith, preach¬ 
ing the one Gospel, breaking the one bread, joining in common prayer, and 
having a corporate life reaching out in witness and service to all and who at 
the same time are united with the whole Christian fellowship in all places 
and all ages in such wise that ministry and members are accepted by all, and 
that all can act and speak together as occasion requires for the tasks to which 
God calls his people. 

It is for such unity that we believe we must pray and work. 

This brief description of our objective leaves many questions unanswered. 
We are not yet of a common mind on the interpretation and the means of 
achieving the goal we have described. We are clear that unity does not imply 
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simple uniformity of organization, rite or expression. We all confess that sinful 
self-will operates to keep us separated and that in our human ignorance we 
cannot discern clearly the lines of God’s design for the future. But it is our 
firm hope that through the Holy Spirit God’s will as it is witnessed to in Holy 
Scripture will be more and more disclosed to us and in us. The achievement 
of unity will involve nothing less than a death and rebirth of many forms of 
church life as we have known them. We believe that nothing less costly can 
finally suffice. 

A Commentary upon this Picture of Unity 

The foregoing paragraph must be understood as a brief description of the 
sort of unity which would correspond to God’s gift and our task. It is not 
intended as a definition of the Church, and it does not presuppose any one 
particular doctrine of the Church. It is based upon a statement worked out by 
the Commission on Faith and Order, accepted by the Central Committee at 
St. Andrew in 1960 and sent to the member churches for consideration and 
comment. The ‘Toronto Statement’^ was a landmark in the World Council’s 
thinking about itself and its relation to work for unity. Here we seek to carry 
that thought a stage further, not by dictating to the churches their conception 
of unity, but by suggesting for further study an attempt to express more clearly 
the nature of our common goal. Christian unity has been the primary con¬ 
cern of the Faith and Order movement from the beginning, and the vision of 
the one Church has become the inspiration of our ecumenical endeavor. We 
reaffirm that we must go forward to seek the full implications of this vision. 
We present this statement in the hope that the churches both inside and 
outside the World Council of Churches will study it with care and, should 
it be found inadequate, will formulate alternative statements which more 
fully comprehend ‘both God’s will and his gift.’ 

In him alone . .. the Church has its true unity. It is in Jesus Christ, God’s 
Son and our oniy Mediator, that we have union with God. It is he who has 
given this gift to us through his coming into our world. Unity is not of our 
making, but as we receive the grace of Jesus Christ we are one in him. We 
are called to bear witness to the gift of unity through offering our lives as 
sacrifices to his glory. The fact that we are living in division shows that we 
have not realized God’s gift of unity, and we acknowledge our disobedience 
before him. Our union with God is a mystery which passes our understanding 
and defeats our efforts to express it adequately. But as Christ has come visibly 
into this world and has redeemed men of flesh and blood, this union must 
find visible expression. 


^ The Church, the Churches and the World Council of Churches, statement received 
by the Central Committee at Toronto, 1950. 
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It is the living Christ who impels us to work and pray for a fuller mani¬ 
festation among us of ‘the one hope which belongs to our calling.’ Thus the 
Faith and Order movement has found the focal point of its study in the person 
and work of Jesus Christ. Through its Commission on Christ and the Church 
it has sought to explore the biblical and historical witnesses to Christ, to 
determine what unity in the one Lord actually means. The unity which is 
given is the unity of the one triune God from whom and through whom and 
to whom are all things. It is the unity which he gives to his people through 
his decision to dwell among them and to be their God. It is the unity which 
he gives to his people through the gift of his Son, who by his death and resur¬ 
rection binds us together in him in his Sonship to the one Father. It is the 
unity given to his people through his Spirit, and through all the gifts of the 
Spirit which enliven, edify and empower the new humanity in Christ. 

All in each place. This statement uses the word ‘place’ both in its primary 
sense of local neighborhood and also, under modem conditions, of other areas 
in which Christians need to express unity in Christ. Thus being one in Christ 
means that unity among Christians must be found in each school where they 
study, in each factory or office where they work and in each congregation 
where they worship, as well as between congregations. ‘Place’ may further 
imply not only local communities but also wider geographical areas such as 
states, provinces or nations, and certainly refers to all Christian people in each 
place regardless of race and class. 

Who are baptized into Christ. The mutual recognition of baptism, in one 
sense or another, has been a foundation stone in the ecumenical discussions 
of the present century. However, closer examination of the assumptions and 
implications of this fact invariably brings to light deep and wide divergences in 
theory and practice amongst the churches of the World Council of Churches. 
Much progress has already been made through the studies of Faith and Order 
in the understanding of the one baptism.^ We would urge that these studies 
be widely circulated among the churches and that the churches in each place 
study the meaning of baptism together, and in the light of such studies seek 
to come to a deeper understanding of the one baptism by which all have been 
sealed into the one Lord through their one faith and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

By the Holy Spirit. The Church exists in time and place by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, who effects in her life all the elements that belong to her unity, 
witness and service. He is the gift of the Father in the name of Jesus Christ 
to build up the Church, to lead her into the freedom and fellowship which 


2 The Nature^ of the Unity We Seek, Oberlin Conference Report, 1957; and One 
1^960) Baptism (London, S.C.M. Press; Minneapolis, Augsburg Publishing House, 
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belong to her peace and joy. For any achievement of a fuller unity than that 
now manifest, we are wholly dependent upon the Spirit’s presence and 
governance. 

Fully committed fellowship. The world ‘fellowship’ (koinonia) has been 
chosen because it describes what the Church truly is. ‘Fellowship’ clearly 
implies that the Church is not merely an institution or organization. It is a 
fellowship of those who are called together by the Holy Spirit and in baptism 
confess Christ as Lord and Saviour. They are thus ‘fully committed’ to him 
and to one another. Such a fellowship means for those who participate in it 
nothing less than a renewed mind and spirit, a full participation in common 
praise and prayer, the shared realities of penitence and forgiveness, mutuality 
in suffering and joy, listening together to the same Gospel, responding in faith, 
obedience and service, joining in the one mission of Christ in the world, a 
self-forgetting love for all for whom Christ died, and the reconciling grace 
which breaks down every wall of race, color, caste, tribe, sex, class and nation. 
Neither does this ‘fellowship’ imply a rigid uniformity of structure, organiza¬ 
tion or government. A lively variety marks corporate life in the one Body of 
one Spirit. 

The one apostolic faith. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments witness to the apostolic faith. This is nothing else than those events 
which constitute God’s call of a people to be his people. The heart of the 
kerygma is Jesus Christ himself; his life and teaching, his death, resurrection, 
parousia and the justification and sanctification which he brings and offers to 
all men. The creeds of the Church witness to this apostolic faith. There are 
important studies now being undertaken of the relationship between Scripture 
and Tradition (which is Christian confession down the ages), and attention 
is drawn to the work of Faith and Order’s Theological Commission on Tradi¬ 
tion and Traditions.^ 

Preaching the one Gospel. Preaching proclaims anew to men in each gen¬ 
eration the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the faithful preaching of the 
Word the living Christ is present as our contemporary in every age; he grants 
us his grace, comforts us and calls us to a renewed decision for him. In the 
human words of the preacher every new generation is confronted by the Christ 
as one who speaks to them where they actually are. 

Breaking the one bread. Nowhere are the divisions of our churches more 
clearly evident and painful than at the Lord’s Table. But the Lord’s Table is 
one, not many. In humility the churches must seek that one Table. We would 
urge the Commission on Faith and Order to continue study and consultation 

3 The Old and the New in the Church (London: S.C.M. Press; Minneapolis, Augs¬ 
burg Publishing House, 1961). 
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to help us identify and remove those barriers which now keep us from par¬ 
taking together of the one bread and sharing the one cup. 

Joining in common prayer. Gk)d is to be praised in every tongue and in the 
setting of every culture and age in an inexhaustible diversity of expression. Yet 
there are certain common factors in Christian worship, such as adoration, 
penitence, intercession, petition and thanksgiving, which are grounded in¬ 
evitably in the unique acts of God in Christ, discernible still in our divided 
traditions. As we learn more of each other, we shall more clearly discern this 
common heritage and express it more fully. 

A corporate life reaching out. Mission and service belong to the whole 
Church. God calls the Church to go out into the world to witness and serve 
in word and deed to the one Lord Jesus Christ, who loved the world and gave 
himself the world. In the fulfilment of our missionary obedience the call to 
unity is seen to be imperative, the vision of one Church proclaiming one 
Gospel to the whole world becomes more vivid and the experience and ex¬ 
pression of our given unity more real. There is an inescapable relation be¬ 
tween the fulfilment of the Church’s missionary obligation and the recovery 
of her visible unity. 

Ministry and members accepted by all. All agree that the whole Body is a 
royal priesthood. Yet one of the most serious barriers to unity is our diverse 
understanding of the nature of the ministry within the corporate priesthood. 
All who have been engaged in church union negotiations testify to this fact. 
There are those, for example, who affirm the necessity of an episcopally 
ordained ministry in the apostolic succession, while others deny that it is 
essential for the true Church. How can two such divergent positions on so 
important a matter be settled? In this, as in all matters relating to Christ’s 
Church, it is upon the Holy Spirit we must rely. He will, if we faithfully 
search, reveal to us the ways in which we can have a ministry accepted by all. 
Here biblical, theological and historical studies must be continued to seek to 
lay before the churches that which is necessary to have a true ministry accord¬ 
ing to God’s Word. The mutual acceptance of members, though not so for¬ 
midable an obstacle as mutual recognition of ministries, still raises problems 
for some communions. The achievement of a ministry accepted by all would 
largely resolve the issues involved in the mutual recognition of members. 

In all places and all ages. Every church and every Christian belongs to 
Christ. Because we belong to him we are bound through him to the Church 
and the Christians in all places and all ages. Those who are united in each 
place are at the same time one with believers in all places. As members of the 
one Body they share both in each other’s joys and sufferings. The Church 
as a universal fellowship means also that we are part of the people of Cxod of 
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all ages, and as such are one with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and all their 
descendants in the faith until the end of the age. Work for unity in Christ is 
continually attacked by all the evil forces which fear the light of truth and 
holiness and obscure our own vision also. We now see our unity only darkly, 
but we know that then we shall see it clearly when we see him face to face. 
But it is also our hope which gives us courage to expose our differences and 
our divisions and call upon God to reveal to us even now that which has 
hitherto been hidden from our eyes. We pray, with the praying Christ, that 
all may be one. To this end we must work while it is day. 

II. Some Implications to Consider 

If we accept this picture of the unity for which we must pray and work, it 
has implications for the life of our churches as lived at the local level, as con¬ 
fessions and as we meet each other in ecumenical fellowship. If we shirk these 
implications, we come under judgment for turning away from the light that 
God has given us. So we ask our churches to consider seriously what those 
implications may be. 

Implications for Local Church Life 

The place where the development of the common life in Christ is most 
clearly tested is in the local situation, where believers live and work. There the 
achievements and the frustrations are most deeply felt; but there, too, the 
challenge is most often avoided. It is where we live and work together daily 
that our Lord’s own test is most clearly imposed: ‘By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.’ Before and beneath 
all outward expression is the commandment to love one another as he has 
loved us. As soon as we begin to obey this command, we can ignore each other 
no longer, and we shall actively seek the means of giving expression to that 
love. The Lund Conference on Faith and Order in 1952 put out this chal¬ 
lenge in the form of suggesting that Christians ought always to seek to do 
together everything which conscience did not compel them to do separately. 
Loyalty to conscience takes different forms in different traditions. In some 
churches, the rules of corporate discipline make very clear the limits of cor¬ 
porate action; in others there is a far greater area of free maneuver. But all 
of us must confess that, in the life of our churches at the local level, we are 
still far from being together in all those ways in which, with a good conscience, 
we might be. It will be through daily obedience in the paths that are already 
oepn to us that our eyes will be enlightened to the fuller vision of our life 
together. The disclosure of the goal is inseparable from the faithful walking 
in the way in which he leads us. 

1. There is need for an increase in opportunities of growing together as 
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local churches: through common worship, Bible study groups, prayer cells, 
joint visitation, common witness in our communities. Locally as in the whole 
ecumenical movement we should be especially ready in Christian love to seek 
out and to establish fellowship with those traditions and minorities to which 
we are not now related. Even where we are compelled to remain separate at 
present in central aspects of the life of our congregations there is considerable 
freedom for developing areas of common worship, witness and service in 
homes and communities. 

2. Ordinary social life already brings men together into various associ¬ 
ations — academic, professional, industrial, political, and the like. Within 
these forms of unity there is need for a Christian unity of those who may 
learn from each other how to bear their witness in those settings. Ecumenical 
thought in the calling of the laity needs to be shared in groups of this kind, 
and it has is own bearing on church unity, for denominational divisions are 
often found to be quite irrelevant on this frontier. What is the bearing of that 
discovery upon our inherited divisions? 

3. Sometimes Christians will find themselves in associations of this kind 
in situations where their witness will involve sharp conflict, and they may 
reach a point where they have to break with the association. Wherever such 
conflicts arise, Christians are called to give their witness to a true expression 
of unity. 

4. Since much of this lay witness cuts across denominational lines, it clearly 
calls for united planning and execution as men and women seek in a common 
discipline under Christ to express his lordship over all life, drawing their local 
churches together in the process. 

Our division at the Lord’s Table may be most acutely felt at the local 
level, especially if Christians of separated church traditions are truly meeting 
each other in common obedience to Christ. Where they are content virtually 
to ignore each other as Christians, or where the ecclesiastical traditions raise 
no difficulty, the problem may not be felt. But this ‘scandal’ of eucharistic 
division appears at every one of the three levels we are considering. Since it 
is at the local level that it comes home most persistently, if it is seen at all, this 
is the point at which briefly to consider what the problem is; for there is no 
point at which we more completely fail to understand each other. 

For some Christians, the Lord’s own command ‘Do this’ is an imperative 
which overrides all our divisions. If Holy Communion is the sovereign means 
of grace for the forgiveness and conquest of sin, then that is true of the sin of 
division as well. Thus it is intolerable and incomprehensible that a common 
love of God should not be expressed and deepened by common participation 
in the Holy Communion which he offers. 
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For some Christians, the essence of the Christian life is incorporation into 
the Body of Christ realized as fellowship in an organic and transcendent unity 
of faith, life and love made visible in a pattern of ministry and sacraments 
which is indivisible. Then it is intolerable and incomprehensible that those 
who do not share the organic life should expect to share in its eucharistic 
expression. 

For neither view can there be any final peace so long as others who are 
known to be in Christ are not with us at the Holy Communion. But there are 
serious and deeply felt differences about how we should behave in our present 
recognition that God wills a unity which we do not manifest. 

Although the problem may be most acutely felt at the local level, it is not 
at this level that it can find any general solution. Local churches may rightly 
ask, however, that confessional convictions be made clear amongst them if 
they are to be saved from uncomprehending suffering. In certain places groups 
of Christians have entered into intercommunion with full knowledge of the 
gravity of the issues involved. In these instances there has been, if not ecclesi¬ 
astical approval, at least the withholding of disapproval. None of us can 
ignore the issues which such action raises. The Table is the Lord’s gift before 
it is our blessing. We must therefore ask whether there are situations, for 
example, during unity negotiations, when intercommunion is pK)ssible even 
before full union is achieved, and all must feel with renewed intensity the 
agony of broken communion at the one Table of the Lord. 

In the World Council of Churches we commit ourselves, in our local 
churches also, to an abiding concern for each other. In staying together we 
have discovered more and more that Christ is present among those to whom 
we cannot, on the grounds of our differing convictions, grant the full mean¬ 
ing of the word ‘church.’ If Christ is present with them, is he not calling us 
in ways we cannot yet clearly discern, to move out towards him in order that 
we may receive our full unity with him and with his people? When the real 
Christian encounter takes place locally we are forced to face these vital ques¬ 
tion. This self-examination is always difficult; for we cannot and must not 
surrender those truths and ways of church life which we believe are God’s 
will for his Church, and which the others do not yet accept. At the same time, 
we cannot and should not refuse to move out to Christ, whose presence we 
recognize in the lives of the others. 

In this situation are we not constrained by the love of God to exert pres¬ 
sure on the limits of our own inherited traditions, recognizing the theological 
necessity of what we may call ‘responsible risk’? We emphasize the word 
‘resp)onsible’; for such actions must be taken with sincere respect for our 
confessional position and with the full attempt to explore with the Christian 
communion to which we belong the meaning of what we are doing. Clearly, 
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also, the responsible risk will be diflFerent according to our different convic¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, unless there is this preparedness to seek for responsible 
ways of breaking through to fresh understandings, we cannot hope to be 
shown the way to that growing unity which we know to be God’s will for us. 
Responsible use of local situations to explore such possibilities is a challenge 
in every place. 

Implications for the Life of Our Confessions 

When we turn to consider the implications of a commonly accepted pic¬ 
ture of our goal for our life as confessions or ‘denominations,’ the first point 
to be made is the diversity in our understanding of what is meant by confession 
or denomination. Obviously, such understanding is related to our conception 
of the Church itself. For some, as for the Orthodox, there can be no simple 
distinction between ‘Church’ and ‘Confession,’ for the Church itself is under¬ 
stood as essentially undivided.'^ Others would speak more readily in terms 
of ‘interior schism’ or ‘divisions’ within the Church. But for the practical pur¬ 
poses of what follows, we agree that when we speak of confessions and denom¬ 
inations, we simply acknowledge the fact that we recognize the same Christ 
through a variety of corporate traditions, of long or short history and more 
or less clearly defined, but within each of them certain crucial elements are 
always preserved. Gospel and faith, baptism, eucharist and doxology, witness 
and service in our common life in the Body of Christ are all involved. We 
concentrate on the problems of (1) a doctrinal basis of unity, (2) baptism 
and unity, (3) eucharistic fellowship, or lack of it, and (4) common action 
in witness and service, as this affects or is affected by our divided state. It is 
all too plain that our present answers are not fully adequate — yet no more 
adequate answers can be given until the churches themselves become more 
generally and vividly concerned with providing them. 

1. Doctrinal agreement. In our consideration of next steps towards an 
agreed doctrinal basis for the unity we seek, two useful distinctions may be 
made — that intellectual formulations of faith are not to be identified with 
faith itself, and that koinonia in Christ is more nearly the precondition of 
‘sound doctrine‘ than vice versa. The primary basis of this koinonia is the 
apostolic testimony in the Holy Scriptures and ‘the hearing of faith.’ Yet this 
primary biblical revelation was given to and through the apostolic church and 
has continued to be witnessed to by our common historic creeds, specifically 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed.^ There is, as 

Cf. the contribution from the Orthodox members in the minutes of the Unity 
Section. 

5 Cf. the agreement on doctrinal unity in the Report of the First World Conference 
on Faith and Order (Lausanne, 1927), the doctrinal basis of the Church of South India 
and ‘Agreed Statements’ from the GSI—Lutheran Theological Conversations, 1948- 
1959 (Madras, 1960). 
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it were, an ‘ecumenicity in time’ which may be realized by serious attention 
both to the ancient witnesses and also to the gifts of light and truth given by 
the Spirit in various ages and traditions in the history of the people of God. 
‘The one apostolic faith’ referred to in Part I of this report is, first and last, 
faith in Christ as Lord and Saviour to the glory of God the Father. An obvious 
practical corollary of this understanding is the recommendation that a next 
step towards unity, at the denominational level, would be a fresh consideration 
of our various doctrinal bases in the light of the primacy of Scripture and its 
safeguarding in the Church by the Holy Spirit. 

2. Baptism and unity. Our ecumenical fellowship is essentially based upon 
the fact that we want to be obedient to God’s commandments in being bap- 
tized ‘into one body’ (I Cor. 12:13). Our failure to share in the one Table 
of the Lord, to live and act as one visible and united body is an obvious con¬ 
tradiction to the baptismal gift that we all claim to possess. This contradiction 
can be explained in some cases by unjustified rationalizations and must there¬ 
fore be overcome. In other cases, it reflects an obvious lack of agreement as 
to the true nature of the fellowship into which baptism introduces us. 

Mutual recognition of baptism (although it goes far) is not in itself a 
direct means to unity forthwith. This means that we must place our con¬ 
ceptions of baptism in a dynamic, forward-looking perspective and ask our¬ 
selves: Where does our baptism lead us? We all agree that baptism is both 
God’s gift and human commitment, and that it supposes growth into the 
‘measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ’ (Eph. 4:13) . By this growth 
the baptized believers can even now visibly manifest to the world the new race 
of a redeemed mankind. Common witness to our churches, to the world, to 
those who have not yet heard the Gospel and to those who refuse it, is our 
common responsibility here and now. Fellowship in witness and service may 
help us to discover the meaning of God’s gift to all the members of his people. 

Much fruitful thought is being given, especially in Faith and Order studies, 
to the deeper meanings of baptism into Christ.^ Every such examination sheds 
some new light on a tangled issue. It is important that disagreement as to the 
meanings and modes of baptism does not now entail outright denial or non¬ 
recognition of non-approved baptism. Even more important is the wide agree¬ 
ment that the initiative in baptism is from God by His Holy Spirit and that 
the baptized person’s appropriate response must be expressed in the entirety of 
the life of faith. Such an understanding of baptism would suggest to those 
churches which practice infant baptism that this entails a more serious enter¬ 
prise of Christian nurture than is often the case — and, to those churches that 
practice ‘believers’ baptism,’ that they should reconsider the place of infants 

^ Cf, One Lord, One Baptism (S.G.M. Press and Augsburg Publishing House, 1960); 
and Faith and Order Commission Minutes, Faith and Order Paper 31, 1960. 
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and children in the household of faith. Baptism recognizes God’s claim on us 
as his children. It marks out a person’s ‘place’ in the Family so that even if 
that person does not ‘take his place’ it is there for him, awaiting his response 
to be a faithful soldier of Christ in the Church militant. 

3. Eucharistic unity and division. We have already spoken of the deeply 
felt differences which center around the word ‘intercommunion.’ A main re¬ 
sponsibility for deepening understanding rests with those who are called to 
work and speak on behalf of their confessions as such. The present impasse 
presses the churches to re-examine all possible next steps that might be dis¬ 
covered, at any and all levels of their denominational life. Wherever existing 
convictions allow for more direct progress towards intercommunion between 
churches, it should be made without waiting for consensus and common 
action in the ecumenical movement as a whole. Moreover, if we reversed the 
usual order of discussion and focused on eucharistic action —^what God does 
and calls us to do at the Lord’s Table—rather than (first of all) on eucharistic 
administration—that is, the problem of a valid ministry—we might find a 
clearer way to the heart of an adequate sacramental doctrine. As the matter 
stands at present, we have a major problem of interpreting to our people the 
grounds (biblical, traditional, etc.) of our widely various practices, some of 
which seem to make intercommunion ‘too easy’ and others ‘too hard.’ There is 
value in divided Christians’ experiencing the agony of non-communicating 
eucharists; but there is an equal need to reassure the excluded that the agony 
is as great for the excluding. We must meet, in a responsible fashion, the rising 
tide of impatience amongst many young people and indeed among many 
others, for more prompt and certain progress, toward mutual understanding 
in this most central and vital experience of Christian worship and witness. 
The urgency of finding a way to break through the present impasse on the 
question of intercommunion makes it imperative that denominations and con¬ 
fessions undertake a new examination of their eucharistic doctrines and litur¬ 
gies in the light of all these new factors introduced by the ecumenical situation, 

4. Common action. We have said that one outcome of such unity as we 
have envisaged would be the enabling of Christians to ‘speak and act together 
as occasion requires in the tasks to which God calls the Church,’ We see two 
spheres of Christian action which call for unity for their best effect and which 
promote unity by their very undertaking. The first is in the area of Christian 
ethics and discipline—especially in the face of the demoralization of modern 
culture and the increasing importance of divided churches uniting in effective 
action. The second is in the varied field of Christian education, including the 
enlistment as well as the training of ordinands with proper gifts and graces. 
There is, of course, a sense in which this is a peculiar prerogative of each 
autonomous church. Yet surely the magnitude and scope of the problem as it 
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now faces us, calls for effective ecumenical action. Such action would itself 
be a means toward greater unity. 

Implications for the Ecumenical Movement 

As we have participated in intensified efforts to clarify the nature of the 
unity which we seek to manifest, four questions have commanded our atten¬ 
tion regarding our fellowship together, especially in the ecumenical move¬ 
ment, and more particularly in our mutual commitment in the World Council 
of Churches. 

What are the proper functions and limits of the World Council of Churches 
in regard to unity among its member churches? 

1. Our deepest responsibility in the ecumenical movement is faithful 
prayer for the unity of Christ’s Church as and when he wills it. Faith and 
Order has long sought to encourage such prayer as it is focussed in the Week 
of Prayer for Christian Unity. We give thanks to God that recent years have 
witnessed a steadily widening observance of this Week throughout the world. 
But there is also need to think more deeply about the nature of the unity we 
pray for, including the part which the ecumenical movement itself can play 
in developing a common understanding. 

2. It is agreed that the World Council of Churches must not attempt to 
violate the autonomy of any member church. Neither may the Council make 
official pronouncements on unity which contravene the recognized doctrines 
of member churches, nor attempt to impose any one conception of unity. 

3. In faithfulness to its constitutional function of proclaiming the oneness 
of the Church, the Council should do all within limits of its competence to 
enable the churches to perceive the meaning of unity and to realize it more 
fully. All the work of the Council has general relevance to this purpose. But the 
present and projected program of the Commission on Faith and Order^ is of 
particular importance. We mention only a few of these plans and suggest 
some others. 

4. The educative function of the Council is indispensable and needs ex¬ 
tension. Most members of churches know little of the benefits and practices 
of churches other than those of their own communion or tradition. All kinds 
of ecumenical conferences thus have value. There is still need for good litera¬ 
ture to further ecumenical education. Many helpful publications are issued 
by the World Council from its headquarters, but in themselves they can only 
be capable of a very limited circulation in comparison with the size of our 


7 As set forth in the report on the Future of Faith and Order, See Faith and Order 
Paper 31, minutes of the Faith and Order Commission (St. Andrews, 1960), pp. 113- 
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constituency as a whole. The general membership of the churches can be 
reached only if every member church uses its own organs of communication 
to the full. 

5. A certain kind of consultative assistance can be given by the Council to 
churches which are engaged in unity conversations. The Commission on Faith 
and Order has already begun to render such service, though only, of course, 
upon the request of churches concerned, by sending persons of exceptional 
knowledge and experience to meet the church members who are responsible 
for negotiating union. 

6. The Council’s Faith and Order Commission has also convened several 
consultations on church union with representatives from nearly all countries 
and churches where union negotiations are in progress. And it has been pub¬ 
lishing regularly a survey of such developments, as well as distributing the 
relevant documents. We trust that this will continue. 

7. Perhaps the time has now come for the Council to undertake a new 
service. Although church union negotiations are continuing to arise at a rapid 
pace in various lands, and we rejoice that this is so, it is not always immediately 
clear how each of these has important implications for many churches within 
the Council’s fellowship. For example, if churches of two or more commun¬ 
ions in a certain country make progress towards union, this has relevance for 
churches of those same communions in other lands. Now the Council is already 
accustomed to sending general statements of unity to the churches for their 
study and consideration. But could it not also address direct questions to 
particular churches, asking them on behalf of all the Council’s churches to 
state what reactions they have to specific union negotiations in which their 
own communions are involved? This would both stimulate the interest of 
these churches in the obligation to manifest the unity of Christ’s Church, and 
also provide useful information for the good of all. It would not infringe 
upon any church’s inherent autonomy, but would serve as a reminder that 
here too we are all "members one of another.’ We also raise the question as to 
whether, with due regard for freedom of faith and conscience, the good offices 
of the Council should be used to help in breaking deadlocks which sometimes 
arise as a result of church union negotiations and lead to the possibility of 
further schism. 

8. In pursuing its studies in the realm of faith and order, the Council may 
now be ready to make penetrating inquiries into the way in which the very 
structures of the many churches tend to impede efforts by those churches to 
manifest greater unity. This has been initiated already through the important 


«See The Old and the New in the Church (London, S.C.M. Press; Minneapolis, 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1961). 
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study on ‘Institutionalism/* the results of which we expect to see soon. But 
still more remains to be done in this field of studies on unity. 

9. Finally, we are persuaded that the time is ripe for a fresh general study, 
among the member churches, of the conciliar process in the Church of the 
early centuries. This would be an extension and application of the significant 
inquiry already begun by the Theological Commission on Tradition and tradi¬ 
tions.^ This would call attention not only to the results in doctrine, discipline 
and liturgy, but also to the process by which they were achieved. 

How does current thinking on unity affect our understanding of the nature 
of the World Council of Churches itself? 

Having stood the test of a decade of discussion and criticism, the Toronto 
Statement still best expresses our understanding of the Council’s nature. It 
could also be fruitfully studied as illuminating the nature of national and 
regional councils. However, the probing studies and the prompting develop¬ 
ments of these ten years keep driving us to seek further clarification. Mere 
insistence upon deeper study will not guarantee fresh insight. We are learning 
what the Council is by living together within it; and so it shall be. Neverthe¬ 
less, the need for careful reflection on the theological meaning of our new life 
in the Council continues to be unfulfilled. 

At least we are able to say that the World Council is not something wholly 
other than the member churches. It is the churches in continuing council. It 
is not over or apart from the churches, but next to them at all times. We 
should speak of the Council as ‘we’ rather than ‘it’ or ‘they.’ Furthermore, 
many Christians are now aware that the Council is in some new and unprece¬ 
dented sense an instrument of the Holy Spirit for the effecting of God’s will 
for the whole Church, and through the Church for the world. What bearing 
has this upon our conception of the Church’s unity? 

How may world confessional bodies contribute to the ecumenical move¬ 
ment and the unity of the churches? 

Most of these organizations existed many years before the founding of the 
World Council. Their purpose is not only to clarify and strengthen confes¬ 
sional understanding and loyalty but to serve responsibility in the wider 
ecumenical movement. Their contributions to the whole movement are well 
known and much appreciated. Their leaders are, for the most part, leaders 
in the World Council of Churches also. But opinion today is divided over 
the effects of their existence and work upon the participation of their churches 
in the movement for unity and upon the course which they ought to take 
in the future. 


9 Ibid, 
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Some hold that a deepening understanding of the doctrines and traditions 
of the various confessions will in the long run enhance the possibilities of 
unity in the truths even though for the present it may seem to restrain the 
churches from joining in full fellowship with one another. It is possible that 
unity could be further advanced by more frequent conversation between 
leaders of the confessions at the level of world organization. Already there 
are theological conversations in process between the Presbyterians and, re¬ 
spectively, the Lutherans and Congregationalists. 

A contrary view is held by those who see the world confessional bodies 
as a threat to wider unity in particular areas, a view which some Asian and 
African Christians have often expressed with vigor. 

Probably the critical question is whether or not the leaders of confessional 
bodies agree with the emphasis we have already made upon the centrality of 
unity of all Christians in each place, which must, of course, always seek to be 
a ‘unity in the truth.’ If they agree, they will not consider the union of one 
of their churches as a loss, but as a gain for the whole Church. And a service 
can be rendered to such churches if the confessional bodies assist them in the 
responsible study of ail issues which are involved in a proposed union. 

Is the World Council now able to find new light on the problem of inter¬ 
communion? 

We call the attention of the churches to the reports of the Youth Assembly 
of Lausanne, 1960, the Bossey Consultation of March, 1961, and the Pre- 
Assembly Youth Conference at New Delhi.In all of these the tones of 
anguish and urgency are dominant, and the proposals for the adjustment of 
church policies on intercommunion are specific. The problem of Holy Com¬ 
munion at ecumenical conferences received particular study in these reports. 
But the following points may be noted: 

1. This is not a division between generations but between and within the 
churches. There are numerous old Christians whose sense of anguish and 
urgency is not exceeded by the younger. It is a problem for all churches and 
their members, and no one has excuse for apathy or resignation towards it as 
we meet in ecumenical gatherings. 

2. Surely a reconsideration of the policy laid down at Lund, 1952, is now 
needed. But it is not yet clear that the proposals made at Bossey in 1961 
provide a better agreement. Time for more reflection upon this might well 
be available before the Fourth World Conference on Faith and Order in 1963, 
when we hope that further consideration of this question will be undertaken. 


Youth, No. 2 (October, i960), pp. 79fF. (Findings, Lausanne Youth Assembly); 
Ecumenical Review, XIII, No. 3, (April, 1961) (report of Bossey Consultation). Both 
published by the World Council of Churches, 17 route de Malagnou, Geneva. 
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In this concern for unity at every level of church life, we are mindful that 
the unity we seek is not for its own sake nor even for our sake. It is for our 
Lord’s sake and for that of the world which he died to save. Unity is insepara¬ 
ble from renewal in holiness and truth, to God’s glory. We offer this report 
to the churches in the prayer that it may contribute to deeper unity in our 
witness and service in the name of Jesus Christ, the light of the world. 


Statement by the Orthodox Delegation 
to the Section on Unity 

Representatives of the Orthodox Church in the Section on Unity welcome 
the Report of Faith and Order Commission adopted at St. Andrews, Scot¬ 
land, in August 1960, as an important and stimulating ecumenical document.*^ 
The Ecumenical Movement, as it is now embodied in the World Council of 
Churches, was begun by protestant initiative, but was not meant, from the 
very beginning, to be a protestant endeavour, nor should be regarded as such. 
This must be especially emphasized now, when almost all churches of Ortho¬ 
dox Communion have entered the membership of the World Council. In this 
situation the Orthodox representatives feel themselves obliged to underline 
the basic difference between their approach to the ecumenical problem and 
that which is implied in the document of St. Andrews. The ecumenical prob¬ 
lem, as it is understood in the current ecumenical movement, is primarily a 
problem of the Protestant world. The main question, in this setting, is that of 
“denominationalism.” Accordingly, the problems of Christian unity, or of 
Christian reunion, is usually regarded in terms of an inter-denominational 
agreement or reconciliation. In the Protestant universe of discourse such 
approach is quite natural. But for the Orthodox it is uncongenial. For the 
Orthodox the basic ecumenical problem is that of schism. 

The Orthodox cannot accept the idea of a “parity of denomination” and 
cannot visualize Christian reunion just as an interdenominational adjust¬ 
ment. The unity has been broken and must be recovered. The Orthodox 
Church is not a confession, one of many, one among the many. For the Ortho¬ 
dox, the Orthodox Church is just the Church. The Orthodox Church is aware 
and conscious of the identity of her inner structure and of her teaching with 
the Apostolic message (kerygma) and the tradition of the ancient undivided 
Church. She finds herself in an unbroken and continuous succession of sacra¬ 
mental ministry, sacramental life, and faith. Indeed, for the Orthodox the 
apostolic succession of episcopacy and sacramental priesthood is an essential 

* The St. Andrews Report served as a basis of discussion in the Section on Unity. [Ed.] 
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and constitutive, and therefore obligatory, element of the Church’s very 
existence. 

The Orthodox Church, by her inner conviction and consciousness, has a 
special and exceptional position in divided Christendom, as the bearer of, 
and the witness to, the tradition of the ancient undivided Church, from which 
all existing denominations stem, by the way of reduction and separation. 
From the Orthodox point of view, the current ecumenical endeavour can be 
characterized as ecumenism in space ,aiming at agreement between various 
denominations, as they exist at present. This endeavour is, from the Orthodox 
point of view, quite inadequate and incomplete. 

The common ground, or rather the common background, of existing de- 
nominations can be found, and must be sought, in the past, in their common 
history, in that common ancient and apostolic tradition, from which all of 
them derive their existence. This kind of ecumenical endeavour can be prop¬ 
erly denoted as '^ecumenism in time” The Report of Faith and Order itself 
mentions “agreement (in faith) with all ages” as one of the normative pre¬ 
requisites of unity. Orthodox theologians suggest this new method of ecu¬ 
menical inquiry, and this new criterion of ecumenical evaluation, as a kingly 
rock, with the hope that unity may be recovered by the divided denominations 
by their return to their common past. By this way divergent denominations 
may meet each other on the unity of common tradition. The Orthodox 
Church is willing to participate in this common work as the witness which 
had preserved continuously the deposit of apostolic faith and tradition. No 
static restoration of old forms is anticipated, but rather a dynamic recovery 
of perennial ethos, which only can secure the true agreement “of all ages.” 
Nor should there be a rigid uniformity, since the same faith, mysterious in its 
essence and unfathomable adequately in the formulas of human reason, can 
be expressed accurately in different manners. The immediate objective of the 
ecumenical search is, according to the Orthodox understanding, a reintegra¬ 
tion of Christian mind, a recovery of apostolic tradition, a fulness of Christian 
vision and belief, in agreement with all ages. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Cross, F. L., The Early Christian Fathers, London, Gerald Duckworth & Co., 1960, 

218 pp. 

This book gives a very clear and reliable review of early Christian literature. The 
author, a noted patristic scholar and professor of divinity at Oxford University, has 
been outstandingly successful in presenting a handy volume covering the period from 
the Apostolic Fathers to the Council of Nicea. 

The book is divided into thirteen chapters, each of which is preceded by short 
selected bibliographies. All the major schools in the Early Church are covered, and the 
material concerning them is brought up to date. The most important Fathers and the 
main works of the jjeriod are dealt with, and the discussion of each in turn preceded 
by a selected bibliography. At the end the volume has a “patristic index” and an “index 
of post-patristic authors,” as well as seven very informative pages of “notes on patristic 
study and bibliography.” 

The author planned this book to be used with the primary sources, not as a substitute 
for them. This volume may be used profitably in class with the first two volumes in The 
Library of Christian Classics and Volume 3 in the same series, which deals with early 
Latin theology. 

Although the book is only two hundred pages, it presents much valuable material. 
Despite the many scholars who have preceded him, the author has made a worthwhile 
contribution which does not lack originality. His style is lucid; he is a master of his 
subject and is able to present a problem or the background of a period or a man in a 
few telling sentences. Above all he is a reliable guide ,. . 

A note in the book indicates that the author is planning to complete this new 
English patrology with two more volumes: Later Greek Fathers (Vol. II) and Later 
Latin Fathers (Vol. III). Those interested in early Christian literature will enjoy having 
them as well. — Veselin Kesich 


Harrison, R. K., The Dead Sea Scrolls (An Introduction), Harper Torchbook, 1961, 

160 pp. 

There is already a library of books and articles devoted to the discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, and various problems related to them. At the end of this book we find a 
“short bibliography” which occupies eight pages. This book is not just another popular 
exposition of Qumran literature in the ordinary sense of the work. Neither is it a purely 
scholarly work which breaks new ground, opens new avenues, or proposes new theories. 
It is a masterly survey of an important body of scholarly contributions which has grown 
up in the last twelve years. As an introduction and starting point to further and more 
advanced study in this field, it serves its purpose well. 

The story of how the scrolls were discovered, and how they reached the experts, the 
description of their content and the problem of their dating is retold in an informative 
and interesting way. Two good chapters are devoted to the importance of the scrolls for 
the text of the Old Testament and to Jewish sects contemporary with the Qumran 
community. The problem of the origin of the Qumran fellowship and areas of agree¬ 
ment and divergence between the Qumran and the Essenes are discussed in some detail. 
The conclusions are carefully worded and balanced. Thus, regarding the origin and 
nature of the Qumran community, the author writes that this question “is clearly of 
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great complexity, concerning which the present state of the evidence scarcely admits 
of a final verdict. The general relationship of the Qumran sect to the Essenes is fairly 
obvious, but caution should be urged in any tendency towards identification on the basis 
of sujjerficial similarities. It is an axiom of scientific method that differences are even 
more significant in all questions of comparison than similarities. With this in view it 
would appear that if the Qumran sectaries are to be considered as Essenes at all, they 
can only be regarded as such in a very general sense. .. In the last analysis it would 
seem desirable for a final decision on the nature of the brotherhood at Qumran to be 
delayed for the present, owing to a lack of decisive evidence. However, it is not too 
much to hope that further information on this matter will be forthcoming in the future 
as additional texts are translated and studied*’ (p. 101). The same approach is applied 
to some other problems related to the Qumran literature; R. K. Harrison follows the 
evidence faithfully, avoiding dogmatic pronouncements. His criticism of Edmund Wil¬ 
son’s popular and well-known interpretation reveals his attitude: “He has in effect 
transposed dramatic statements involving relative historical fact into the realm of 
absolute theological value” (p. 104). 

The most crucial chapter in this book is without doubt the last one, “The Qumran 
Sect and Christianity.” To represent the Teacher of Righteousness as the Messiah or 
to identify him with John the Baptist or Christ, as some have done, is not in accordance 
with the actual evidence. He sees a great difference between John’s baptism of repent- 
ence for the forgiveness of sins and the Qumran ritual ablutions. He cautions against 
easy solutions which may be built up>on comparing the Qumran texts with Jesus’ sayings. 
“That similarities will be found is only to be expected, since Christ accepted the tradi¬ 
tions of Old Testament revelation just as the covenanters of the Dead Sea did” (p. 112). 
The scrolls do not contain the fundamental teachings of the New Testament. The 
author concludes from his study that the discovery of this literary find has not so far 
altered the uniqueness of Christianity “in any way.” — Veselin Kesigh 


Robert M. Grant and David Noel Freedman, The Secret Sayings of Jesus, The Gnostic 

Gospel of Thomas, Garden City, N.Y., Dolphin Books, 1960, 198 pp. 

The Gnostic Gospel which was discovered at Nag Hammadi in upper Egypt about 
sixteen years ago is presented here in an English translation by W. R. Schoedel and 
commentary and background material by two well-known American biblical scholars. 

The story of the find at Nag Hammadi is not as well known to general readers as 
the story of the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Actually little has been written or is 
available in English about the Nag Hammadi Gnostic texts. In the series Studies in 
BibHcal Theology No. 30 an English translation of W. C. van Unnik’s Newly Discovered 
Gnostic Writings (a preliminary survey of the Nag Hammadi find) was published in 
1960 and it serves as an excellent introduction to this significant postwar literary dis¬ 
covery. 

Before this new discovery we possessed many apocryphal writings, among them 
several apocryphal gospels, but no single one of them was complete. Now we have an 
apocryphal gospel, the Gospel of Thomas, in its complete form. This gospel is entirely 
unlike our four canonical gospels. It contains only the secret sayings of Jesus without 
any historical framework. Its character is clearly defined in its preface: “These are the 
secret words which Jesus the Living spK>ke and (which) Didymus Judas Thomas wrote. 
And He said: He who will find the interpretation of these words will not taste death.” 
It is merely a collection of sayings, written in Coptic, totalling 114. 
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more significant in all questions of comparison than similarities. With this in view it 
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seem desirable for a final decision on the nature of the brotherhood at Qumran to be 
delayed for the present, owing to a lack of decisive evidence. However, it is not too 
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evidence faithfully, avoiding dogmatic pronouncements. His criticism of Edmund Wil¬ 
son’s popular and well-known interpretation reveals his attitude: “He has in effect 
transposed dramatic statements involving relative historical fact into the realm of 
absolute theological value” (p. 104). 

The most crucial chapter in this book is without doubt the last one, “The Qumran 
Sect and Christianity.” To represent the Teacher of Righteousness as the Messiah or 
to identify him with John the Baptist or Christ, as some have done, is not in accordance 
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tions of Old Testament revelation just as the covenanters of the Dead Sea did” (p. 112). 
The scrolls do not contain the fundamental teachings of the New Testament. The 
author concludes from his study that the discovery of this literary find has not so far 
altered the uniqueness of Christianity “in any way.” — Veselin Kesigh 
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Gospel of Thomas, Garden City, N.Y., Dolphin Books, 1960, 198 pp. 

The Gnostic Gospel which was discovered at Nag Hammadi in upper Egypt about 
sixteen years ago is presented here in an English translation by W. R. Schoedel and 
commentary and background material by two well-known American biblical scholars. 

The story of the find at Nag Hammadi is not as well known to general readers as 
the story of the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Actually little has been written or is 
available in English about the Nag Hammadi Gnostic texts. In the series Studies in 
BibHcal Theology No. 30 an English translation of W. C. van Unnik’s Newly Discovered 
Gnostic Writings (a preliminary survey of the Nag Hammadi find) was published in 
1960 and it serves as an excellent introduction to this significant postwar literary dis¬ 
covery. 

Before this new discovery we possessed many apocryphal writings, among them 
several apocryphal gospels, but no single one of them was complete. Now we have an 
apocryphal gospel, the Gospel of Thomas, in its complete form. This gospel is entirely 
unlike our four canonical gospels. It contains only the secret sayings of Jesus without 
any historical framework. Its character is clearly defined in its preface: “These are the 
secret words which Jesus the Living spK>ke and (which) Didymus Judas Thomas wrote. 
And He said: He who will find the interpretation of these words will not taste death.” 
It is merely a collection of sayings, written in Coptic, totalling 114. 
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The authors of this important book examine Thomas’ Gnostic environment. In 
Chapter VII, “Thomas as Author and Theologian,” they deal with his method and his 
theology. His image of Jesus, the authors point out, differs from the one found in the 
four Gospels. In Thomas’ gospel “there are no stories of Jesus’s conception, birth, bap¬ 
tism, temptation, calling his disciples, healing, and other miracles, transfiguration, 
journey to Jerusalem, cleansing of the temple, Last Supper, arrest, trial, crucifixion, or 
resurrection. Events, and the treatment of events as fulfilling Old Testament prophecy, 
have vanished. There is no real movement in the Gospel of Thomas. There is no real 
history, there is no real eschatology; there is no sin; and there is no forgiveness (except 
for blasphemy against the Father and the Son in saying 45). Practically everything 
directly related to life in first-century Palestine is gone” (pp. 104-105). 

Similarities between the Gospel of Thomas and our canonical gospels very likely 
come from the fact that Thomas made use of the Synoptic Gospels. What suited his 
purpose and his theology he selected from our gospels and put in an unhistorical frame¬ 
work. The Jesus of Thomas is “the Gnostic revealer of secret wisdom and saving truth.’* 

This Gospel is perhaps the most significant text discovered at Nag Hammadi, al¬ 
though it cannot be called by the wildest stretch of the imagination a “fifth Gospel,” 
for the evidence is against this. First of all, our knowledge of early Christianity is not 
substantially increased by this gosi>el. Secondly, in the words of the authors, it stands 
“as a new but permanently valuable witness to men’s desire to make God’s revelation 
serve them. Ultimately it testifies not to what Jesus said but to what men wished he 
had said.” (p. 18). 

Students and teachers who are interested in New Testament studies and Church 
history will find this book valuable. — Veseun Kesich 


Tinsley, E. J., The Imitation of God in Christ (An Essay on the Biblical Basis of Chris¬ 
tian Spirituality), Library of History and Doctrine, Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1960, 190 pp. 

The purpose of this book is twofold, first to show that the concept of the imitation 
of Christ played a role in the formation of the tradition concerning Jesus, and, secondly, 
to point out that this tradition had its “firm basis in the mind and purpose of Jesus 
Himself.” 

This study, while scholarly, differs in its general approach and subject matter from 
the form criticism which is the prevailing form of Biblical scholarship today. Not many 
books on the mysticism of the New Testament are offered to us. The author starts his 
study with a discussion of the essential characteristics of Biblical mysticism and em¬ 
phasizes that mysticism is not an infusion of alien blood into Christianity but that there 
is a “genuine mysticism” which lies at the basis of Christian spirituality. “This mystic¬ 
ism is centered on the idea of the imitation of Christ,” writes Tinsley. The life and 
work of Christ make this imitation possible and necessary. There is, according to the 
author, a Biblical mysticism which is not “non-historical” but which is rooted through 
worship “in the historical revelation as any so-called ‘prophetic’ piety.” His thesis is 
that the development of preaching, teaching and liturgy, the main activities of the 
Christian community, was determined and controlled by imitatio Christi. Behind these 
activities stands the Lord Himself, 

The imitation of Christ is to be discerned in the epistles of St. Paul. The author 
makes quite clear that behind the description of the Christian life in St. Paul is to be 
found the life of Christ. “The imitatio Christi for St. Paul (and for the New Testament 
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The authors of this important book examine Thomas’ Gnostic environment. In 
Chapter VII, “Thomas as Author and Theologian,” they deal with his method and his 
theology. His image of Jesus, the authors point out, differs from the one found in the 
four Gospels. In Thomas’ gospel “there are no stories of Jesus’s conception, birth, bap¬ 
tism, temptation, calling his disciples, healing, and other miracles, transfiguration, 
journey to Jerusalem, cleansing of the temple, Last Supper, arrest, trial, crucifixion, or 
resurrection. Events, and the treatment of events as fulfilling Old Testament prophecy, 
have vanished. There is no real movement in the Gospel of Thomas. There is no real 
history, there is no real eschatology; there is no sin; and there is no forgiveness (except 
for blasphemy against the Father and the Son in saying 45). Practically everything 
directly related to life in first-century Palestine is gone” (pp. 104-105). 

Similarities between the Gospel of Thomas and our canonical gospels very likely 
come from the fact that Thomas made use of the Synoptic Gospels. What suited his 
purpose and his theology he selected from our gospels and put in an unhistorical frame¬ 
work. The Jesus of Thomas is “the Gnostic revealer of secret wisdom and saving truth.’* 

This Gospel is perhaps the most significant text discovered at Nag Hammadi, al¬ 
though it cannot be called by the wildest stretch of the imagination a “fifth Gospel,” 
for the evidence is against this. First of all, our knowledge of early Christianity is not 
substantially increased by this gosi>el. Secondly, in the words of the authors, it stands 
“as a new but permanently valuable witness to men’s desire to make God’s revelation 
serve them. Ultimately it testifies not to what Jesus said but to what men wished he 
had said.” (p. 18). 

Students and teachers who are interested in New Testament studies and Church 
history will find this book valuable. — Veseun Kesich 


Tinsley, E. J., The Imitation of God in Christ (An Essay on the Biblical Basis of Chris¬ 
tian Spirituality), Library of History and Doctrine, Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1960, 190 pp. 

The purpose of this book is twofold, first to show that the concept of the imitation 
of Christ played a role in the formation of the tradition concerning Jesus, and, secondly, 
to point out that this tradition had its “firm basis in the mind and purpose of Jesus 
Himself.” 

This study, while scholarly, differs in its general approach and subject matter from 
the form criticism which is the prevailing form of Biblical scholarship today. Not many 
books on the mysticism of the New Testament are offered to us. The author starts his 
study with a discussion of the essential characteristics of Biblical mysticism and em¬ 
phasizes that mysticism is not an infusion of alien blood into Christianity but that there 
is a “genuine mysticism” which lies at the basis of Christian spirituality. “This mystic¬ 
ism is centered on the idea of the imitation of Christ,” writes Tinsley. The life and 
work of Christ make this imitation possible and necessary. There is, according to the 
author, a Biblical mysticism which is not “non-historical” but which is rooted through 
worship “in the historical revelation as any so-called ‘prophetic’ piety.” His thesis is 
that the development of preaching, teaching and liturgy, the main activities of the 
Christian community, was determined and controlled by imitatio Christi. Behind these 
activities stands the Lord Himself, 

The imitation of Christ is to be discerned in the epistles of St. Paul. The author 
makes quite clear that behind the description of the Christian life in St. Paul is to be 
found the life of Christ. “The imitatio Christi for St. Paul (and for the New Testament 
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writers in general) was not the attempt to copy a wholly external object; it was not 
the drawing of a ‘still-life.’ It was an active dynamic process, initiated, sustained and 
directed by the Spirit, involving a mutual personal and reciprocal relationship between 
the mim£tes and the eikon. Through the Spirit the Lord Christ is a living active 
paradigm” (p. 150). 

Not only biblical scholars but any serious general reader will profit much from a 
careful reading of this refreshing essay on Biblical spirituality. — Veselin Kesich 


Fraenkel, Peter, Testimonia Patrurrij The Function of the Patristic Argument in the 

Theology of Philip Melanchthon, Librairie E. Droz, Geneva, 1961, 382 pp. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that the Orthodox Church will, within the 
space of the next few years, be forced to make an intensive effort to acquaint herself 
with the thought and life of the Western Christian world, both protestant and Roman 
Catholic, which were bom, flourished and have evolved into the present systems of 
thought during those long centuries of virtual isolation of the Eastern world. One of 
the most important areas which needs a thorough investigation by Orthodox scholars 
and theologians is that of the protestant Reformation. As the Orthodox Church is being 
progressively recognized more and more to be an important and vital element in the 
history of Christian theology and thought by the protestant West, conversations are 
pursued at an every greater frequency, and Orthodox Catholic Christians have the 
obligation to be thoroughly acquainted with protestant terms of reference and con¬ 
versant with their modes of argument. 

The present work, dealing with one of the most influential thinkers and scholars of 
the Reformation period, is a most scholarly and exhaustive study of a question which is 
always one of real concern to Orthodox theologians. An Orthodox reader will find many 
points of opinion in which he will readily agree with Melanchthon. For example, he 
advocated patristic studies as an essential element in the return to pure Christian theol¬ 
ogy, that an appeal to the authority of the Scriptures included rather than excluded 
patristic argument, that the doctrinal continuity of the Catholic Church is real, histor¬ 
ical and observable, and that the true faith is that which we have received from the 
Apostolic Church, therefore opposing himself to the categorical automatism of the 
Roman concept of the episcopacy and also the doctrine of personal inspiration of the 
radical protestant reformers, Melanchthon was convinced that the Fathers of the 
Church possessed and taught the whole faith, but at the same time he criticized their 
“weaknesses and errors” concerning faith, law and justification. In other words, his 
judgment of the Fathers was at one and the same time relative and absolute, absolute 
in that this judgment always rested upon the criterion of the “fundamental” of Holy 
Scriptures. This “fundamentum” was the watershed of Melanchthon’s thought and 
his patrological method. Upon the answer to its judgment rested the decision for in¬ 
clusion in or exclusion from the thought and faith of the Catholic Church. 

Fraenkel’s work is an important and greatly appreciated beginning to the task of 
evaluating the thought of the protestant reformers in the light of the doctrine and 
tradition of the historical Catholic Church of antiquity. It is to be sincerely hoped that 
not only will more work of this type appear in the near future but that the scholars and 
theologians of the Orthodox Church will be motivated to give it the attention and 
careful consideration which it deserves. — Michael T. Irvin 
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